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BY A. Y. R. 





It was here you stood, and a week has gone, 
There's a deeper tinge in the hyacinths pink ; 
The grase is greener upon the lawn, 
Your eyes are smiling, and yet I thiak— 
O woman heart !—that they see but ill 
The spot where my venturous hope was slain ; 
Do I blame you, then? Nay, I bless you still, 
* Mid the pangs of loss for the small, sweet gain. 


1 bless your hand for its gentile touch, 
Your voice for its calm, low tones that day, 
That kept me from feeling overmuch 
The sting of the words you had to say. 
In your eyes there gathered a tender mist, 
On your lips the pity was half divine ; 
Oh, never a beautiful hope was kissed 
To its death so sweetly as this of mine ! 


Biame? Nay, ifa blossomiess tree could mistake 
A flower, wind-blown, from some garden afar, 
For its own white beauty, and grow for its sake, 
Proud and happy as crowned ones are— 
Could it chide the flower for its own fond cheat. 
When the allen withered and drooped and fell 
So I bury my dead hopes here at our feet, 
With only a blessing—Sweetheart, farewell ! 


ey 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘A GREAT MISTAKE,”’ 
‘“‘ROBE OF THE WORLD,’’ ETC., 
ETC., ETC. 











CHAPTER VIII.—[contTinveEp. ] 


HEY were admitted by a smiling nurse 

ina white cap, who welcomed Miss 

Masserene back, and begged them to give 
themselves the trouble to walk uystairs. 

The staircase was quite dark. 

The young people stumbled up as best 
they could, following the abominable strains 
of the fiddle. 

The open door of the dancing-room was 
thronged with admiring relatives, who were 
sitting about and chatting while the lesson 
went on. 

Kind, stout Madame Riviere caught sight 
of Ninon, and made her way out unseen, 

She was very glad evidently to see the 
young beauty back again, and kissed her on 
both cheeks in a motherly way that won 
Dick’s heart. 

“I venture to bring you my cousin dear 
Madame Riviere,’’ said Ninon, presenting 
Dick. 

“And you have done well, my dear’’— 
cordially. 

‘‘Monsieur is very welcome to our little 
evening. 

“I hope you will both do me the pleasure 
to remain and take acupoftea when the 
lesson shall be finished. 

“It is nearly over. Weare about to de- 
scend.”’ 

“Don’t say a word to Tiffany, pray, mad- 
a:me,’’pleaded Ninon, in a siniling whisper. 
“She does not expect me, and she would go 
wild and upset everything. My cousin and 
I will peep over people’s heads. We can 
see very well.”’ 

Madame Riviere was reluctant to leave 
her guests on such an uncomfortable place 
asthe landing; but she was also eager to 
give her order for additional cups and sau- 
cers; and, with many charining apologies, 
she went down-stairs, leaving the cousins 
in their quiet corner. 

“There is Tiff," whispered Ninon joyfully, 
“sitting on the floor in the corner by the 
farther window, Dick !"’ 

“One, two, three, four, five, six !’’shouted 
the little professor, scraping bis fiddle and 
stainping his feet to inark the time. “Ma- 
demoiselle Adele, attention, if you please. 
Monsieur Joseph, do not play the monkey 
eg, at this Mark w e t 

i weld 
t was a waitz. 

Boys and girls, young men and maidens 

dariced it singly, circling one after another 


counting the time, which they likewise 
stainped with vigor, making noise enough 
almost to drown the little professor’s per- 
formance of the ‘Bon Soir’’ waltz. 

There was a little chorus of remarks from 
pool mutual admiration society at the front 

r. 

“Ob, but Monsieur Alphonse is graceful!” 
one proud mother exclaimed to another 
who, not to be outdone in politeness, re- 
turned in a deep deprecating way— 

“You think so, madame? But it is Made- 
moiselle Clemence who holds herself to 
periection.”’ 

“You are too kind, madame! And the 
little Mathilde then! What agility at her 
age! What attention! That child will un- 
doubtedly go far in what she attempts.” 

Dick and Ninon exchanged glances ot 
amusement. — 

The nowe was bewildering, the heat over- 
powering, in spite of the one open window, 
which was all that French indifference to 
fresh air would concede. 

It must have been a reliefto al] concerned 
when, with a last violent flourish, the little 
inaster declared the lesson at an end for 
that evening. 

He put his fiddle into the case, which he 
carefully deposited on the inantelpiece. 

The pupils began to chatter as he left the 
room with aseries of the most graceful 
bows to everybody, including the two on 
the half-lit landing, whom he could hardly 
make up his mind to pass until he had per- 
suaded them to enter. 

‘‘Is he gone ?”’ cried Adele Riviere, run- 
ning to the window to listen. ‘Yes—there 
goes the hall door! Now, Tiphaine, quick 
then!”’ 

Dick saw an ugly little frizzy-haired girl 
with a merry face jump up froma corner on 
the floor and go to the violin-case. 

“Dear o!d Tiff!” whispered Ninon, softly 
pinching Dick’s arm. ‘Doesn't she look 
happy?” 

“Ahem !" cried Tiff, who was skillfully 
holding the violin, and now rapped on it 
-sbharply with her bow. 

“Young ladies, young gentleman, atten- 
tion please—the lesson is about to com- 
mence !”’ 

There was a roar of laughter. 

The words were an exact imitation of the 
little professor. 

Tiff herself stood as solemn as a judge ; 
and then, asthe young people gaily took 
their places, she began to play the “Bon 
Soir’ waltz horribly out of tune, and witha 
spirited and comical travesty of poor Mon- 
sieur Pasdebas’s unhappy method. 

Every one laughed again and put their 
fingers in their ears, and then Tiflany 
laughed too, and broke off. 

Monsieur Riviere, who was as kind and 
as stout as his wife, came up and begged 
every one to descend to the saloon where 
tea was awaiting them. 

Every one obeyed with alacrity. 

Asthe others and aunts and pupils filled 
out Ninon pulled poor Dick back into the 
shade. 

No one noticed them in the balf-light and 
with tea in prospect down-stairs. 

“Who taught her to play the violin?’ 
whispered Dick. 

“She taught herself, I suppose. 
know. Oh, Dick, listen!’ 

Only Tiffany and Adele Riviere were left 
in the room. 

The girl began to play again—the “Ave 
Maria’ of Gounod—in long-sustained notes 
of admirable purity and accuracy. 


I do not 





The sweet sounas filled the room, un- 
beard by the chattering throng on the stairs 
to who Madaine Riviere was holdi: g a 
ary 

Ninon hel i the spiendia 


soaring climax of the tinelody had been 
reached and the jJast notes were throbbing 


in a great ring round the room, and audibly ' slowly away. 


Then she said softly, ‘‘Tiff;’’ and put her 
charining pale face in at the door. 

There was a shriek, the fiddle was flung 
wildly down, and Tiffany rushed into her 
sister's open aris. 

Adele Riviere, unconscious of the pres- 
ence of a young man, began to dance and to 
clap ber hanes in syinpathy ; and the three 
girls began to talk at once as fast as they 
could, 

} Dick looked on amused. 

It was not until Joseph Riviere came run- 
ning upstairs to call them indignantly 
down to teathat Ninon was reminded of 
Mr. Strong’s presence. 

Then she effected a gay little introduc- 
tion. 

Tiffany frankly shook hands with her 
cousin, and looked at him froin bead to foot 
with her shrewd hazel eyes. 

Mademoiselle Adele dropped her black 
lashes and made a proper little curtsey, 
and grew suddenly mute, as became a care- 
fully trained French girl, hardly venturing 
to say more than “Yessir.” “No air,’”’ as 
they all followed Joseph down-stairs. 

Some of the pupils and their parents had 
taken their leave; but enough remained to 
make quite a little party In the wine-imer- 
chant’s drawing-room. 

Two cousins of Adele, grown-up young 
ladies who were staying with her ona visit, 
were helping, Madame Riviere to carry 
round the tea and the biscuits and the little 
decanter of rom with which some of the 
auntsand inotbers liked to flavor the mild 
decoction, which certainly had but little 
of its own. 

Dick saw that the lads who had been dan- 
cing, and a young court-officer in a blue 
uniform and jgmaculate white gloves, who 
had come in search of his sister, were seated 
while the two young ladies with demure 
smiles waited upon them as well as upon 
every one else. 

Nevertheless the young men rose with 
much politeness when Madeinoinelle Adele 
and her two guests made their appearance 
with Joseph, and remained standing until 
seats had been found fur Miss Masserene 
and her sister. 

Ninon’s entrance caused the usual senna- 
tion. 

Joseph, a bandsome boy of sixteen, with 

a close-cropped bullet-head and black eyes, 
declined all refreshinents, and subsided in- 
to acorner whence he could gaze undis- 
turbed at Miss Masserene's sparkling round 
lace. 
She was teaching Monsieur Debreux, the 
young non-commissioned officer, how to 
knit,;having discovered Madame Riviere’s 
crimson stocking on a side-table. 

The lesson was evidently one of a series 
of other days, for Dick heard the young 
lady complain of his being very forgetful 
and reproach him with giving a great deal 
of unnecessary trouble. 

Young Debreux, on the other hand, bis 
eye-glass stuck anxiously intu bis eye and 
his cluinsy masculine fingers struggling 
with his five needles, asserted that he was 
making superhuman efforts to excel and to 
profit by mademoiselle’s kind instruc- 
tions. 

Dick Strong looked on scornfally at the 
harmless littie pleasantry; and he told 
himself that it was as well he should under- 
stand, once and for all, that his beautiful 
cousin could no more help being charming 
with men of all sorts and ages and condi- 





plexion, or that curious expression of min- 

gled sarcasm and melancholy which under. 

aw her wer’ rhtest smiles a j Ler 
Not balf an ur ag ah) 1a aT) * 

bing at his side in the dusky garden ailey 

| pouring out ber heart to him, as she bad 


poured it out once before in the balcony 
| overlooking the moonlit Breton sea; and 


tions than she could help the dazzling biue | 
of her eves, or the whiteness of her com- | 





now she seemed to be quite prettily ab- 
sorbed in her knitting-lesson, and was 
laughing with as nuch bright vexation over 
her pupil's inability to “purltwo” as 
though there were no such things in the 
world as unhappy homes and wasted lives 
and hopeless futures. 

But, if Monsier Debreux could not as yet 
knit stockings, he could sing the most 
charming French romances, which he did 
at once, when asked, with cheerful alacrity. 
Gentie cousin Therese played his accom pan- 
iment at sight with much taste. 

Adele's cousiu Nanine sang a pretty song 
about a iittie gray bird, still to her sister's 
musician-like accompaniment. 

Adele was ordered by mamma to play 
her new piece, as “a proof of goodwill," 
and several other pupils periormed in their 
turn between the relays of tea and sponge- 
cakes. This seemed to be the rule. 

Every one inust do his or her best. 

No refusals were accepted except from 
Miss Masserene, who was naturally fatigued 
after her journey. 

The smallest tot of all played a five-finger 
exercise, and rushed fromm the stool to her 
mother’s arms to hide her confusion in that 
tender heaven. 

“Never mind, dear,” said the mother— 
herself a brilliant pianiste, Madame Riviere 
whispered to Dick—“it is your very first 
periormance in public, and I find that you 
have done very well. You gave all the 
shades, look you, of which the exercise was 
capable.”’ 

“Itis to you to play now, Tiphaine,”’ de- 
clared Adele, a young lady who was terri- 
bly spoiled by papa; and Tiffany, soleinnly 
rising, demanded with mock humility that 
Mademoiselle Therese shouid play her ac- 
companiment also, 

“T have no music,” she said, as Therese 
good-naturedly rose and went again to the 
piano. 

‘*But you can fellow, I know. 
‘Carnival of Venice.’ ” 

There was a suppressed groan, which 
ended ina laugh as Tiffany drew from the 
pocket of her old blue gown a big tin whis- 
tle. 

Quite unmoved, she directed her accom- 
panist as to the key and the time, and then, 
gravely adjusting her mouth and her fin- 
gers to the whistle, she began to play. 

Her instrument had cost two cents,her air 
was hackneyed, and yet ina moment or 
two every one in the room was listening 
intently tothe silvery and intricate varia- 
tions which the girl poured forth one after 
the other. 

Dick Strong thought he must be in a fan- 
tastic dream, with the odd-looking foreign 
saloon, the unaccustomed ways and faces, 
Ninon’s pale and stately beauty in the tull 
light of the chandelier, and, standing 
against the greenish-gray wall, Tiflany’s 
clever little ugly frizzy red head and straight 
thin shape in its shabby gown, as she deftiy 
fingered her tin whistie and coaxed froin its 
shallow mouth such tones as seemed wor- 
thy of a better source. 

Cousin Therese’s accoinpaniment was also 
in ite way a work of art. 

Her serious olive countenance and Ma- 
donna braids made a pretty contrast to 
| Tiff's beautiful red curls and funny little 
nose. 

The performance was listened to breath- 
lessly, and was rewarded with a storm of 
| laughter, applause and ejaculations. 
“Where did you learn? 

“Who taught you? 


It is the 





“Is it difficult? Where does one buy 
such a whistle ?’’ 
know that you had se a fron ind 
yet I find out for the first time to-day that 
you can play the violin—and shall I say the 
flute ?”’ 


am Ps Mey 
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Tiffany langhed. 

“It was when you were away I picked 
the ao," she explained, rubving ber cheek 
soitiy against her sister's “There 
was a little fiddler belonging to the theatre, 
who lived ander us, and he gave me some 
lessons; and I picked hare whistle my- 
self ater he wentaway. I could not afford 
tw buy oo, and I wanted something to 
play on!” 


Ninon gave ber a sudden kis and let ber 


hee eyes were full of tears as for a mo- 
ment, they met Dick's. 


CHAPTER IX. 


ICK followed Tiffany into a corner 
with her cup of tea. 

1) “I did not know I bad such a clever 

erusin,” he said, smiling kindly down at 

ler. 

“Do you play the plano as well as you 
play the violin?” 

«1 am learning’’—Tiffany made room for 
her new cousin beside her, as he seemed 
inclined to sit down. “Ninon is teaching 
me. 

**T had no plano until she cane back from 
achool,’’ 

«You must have missed ber greatly while 
she was away,” said Dick. 

tt errs oy 

“I mnean while she was at school,”’ the 
young man explained. 

“Ou''—the child brightened and drew a 
lons breath—“vou see I was too young to 
know her when she wentaway & Paris. It 
is only since she caine back——” 

“You would not like to lose her again?” 

‘Don't tell her that,’’ urged Till, in a low 
voice, 

“I can geton very well. She 
away #rnetiines, 

“Ilow ean she spend all her life here? 
Cousin Dick, judeed she ought to go back to 
Lalvingram. You tell ber that she ought 
—that] don't care. She will sanind what 
yousiv.”’ 

" “«Wiat makes you think 80?" asked Dick 
feeling a sudden rush of pleasure in the no- 
tion. 

*Oo—her letters! 

“Sheoften wrote about vou; and she 
wants #o:11e One to take care of her. She 
thinks of nothing but me."’ 

“You are very fond of your sister, Til- 
fany ?’ 

“Fond of her!''—the child's ugly face be- 
gan to work and to flush. 

*Tour'ttuk aboutitatall. Idon’t suppose 
thersisters have ever been quite as we have 
been; that is why it is diflerent. Look 
here !'—the merry talk was going on all 
shout thein—they were alone in a corner by 
28 screen. 

“D> vou know what I was when Ninon 
canie home, and what she has been to me 
ever sines? 

‘-You aro our cousin; it is no harm to tell 

ol. 

. «TI remember the evening she came back 
guice well. I had done my work for the 
Leg-ccunstind up the dishea, 1 mean, and 
sirrivd the water up the stairs—and mother 
had let ine go outto play with some chil- 
dren who live in our street. We were 
dancinga round, you know; It isa game, 
acd I wassinging atthe top oftiny voice, 
when acarsiage drove up, and a beautiful 
tall young lady got out and rang at our 
bell, 

“My mother was out. 

“Il knew there was no one to answer the 
reli. 

‘**Tiphaine,’ said Mimi Bouton, ‘there is 
a Visitor for your mother. Who can it be?’ 
—and I went to see what the young lady 
warited. 

“I knew that Ninon was expected home, 
but I thought she would be something like 
myself Thad torgotten how she looked, 
and [ supposed suimehbow that my sister 
inust be little, poor and shabby as well as 
me; so, When I saw preity tall Ninon 
standing atthe doorand heard her ask in 
her sweet Parisian French if Madame Muas- 
serene lived there,] curtseved and said that 
ny mother was out, but would she leave 
any ness We? 

‘*Your imother?’ she said beginning to 
treinbloe, aud turning paler as she locked at 
Me. 

“*Then von are Tiffany ?’ 

**Yos, Mademoiselle,’ I said curtseying 
again; but she stooped down and caught 
Ine inher aris and began to smmother me 
with her toars and her kisses. 

* *Don't you know ine?’ she said, before 
all the cuildren. 

**lam your sister; I am Ninon. You 
aro my dear, dear litthe old Tiff!’ Wasn't it 
kind of her?” Tiffiny said, pausing and 
looking up at Dick in the midst of her nar- 
rative, 

Dick touched the little thing’s hand with 
his for a moment. 

‘43, on," he said gently. 

“Ou, it has been the same ever since!" 
said Tiffany, nodding vigorously. 

“She always takes iny part with Francine 
and—and everybody. MSvoimetimes,’ she 
added, hanging her head, “my mother is 
tired and loses her temper, and I don't 
inind. 

“But Ninon will not have anything said. 
Did vou ever see Ninon when she is very 
angry?’ she asked sitnply, lifting her 
shrewd little eyes confidingly to the young 
inan's fuce. 

**Not yet,” ho answered smiling. 


inust go 








‘How doesshe look when she is angry, 


Tiffany ?" 

‘Ob, she looks very pale and quiet, and 
hardly says a word! But I think we are all 
alraid of ber 

“T reine:msber that I had my ironing to do | 


the day after she caine hoine, and she asked | 
mother why abe did not keep a nurse to do 
poe work. 


THE SATURDAY 


Phys up her dress and would 

“She did nut know bow,and it was a very 
hot day, 

“I remember how and 
how ber hands were with the heat 
and with the ofthe iron; 
but she net it was 


Ninon teaches ine English b 

inan and the piano, and I walk with her 

instead of playing iu the street, and I have 
ust the saive dresses and hata assbe las. 
Yobody knows how good she is but ine!" 

“Don't you think lean guess?" asked 
Dick, a good deal inoved. 

“Oh, you can guess perhaps, but I know! 
And sbe is ouly your cousin. She’ is my 
sister, and lam hers. She has no other 
sister but ine. 

“] would die for her. Really, I mean— 
not just for the sake of saying it. When I 
think of her and of all she has been to ine, 


, cousin Dick, I feel as I do when I hear the 


*‘Marseillaise’ 


layed. 
“Don't you 


now how it chokes you? 


And you feel that you could walk straight | 


up to the inouth of a cannon, if necessary, 
and be shot, ifonly they would play loud 
enough, and——" 

“You little chatter-box!'’ said Ninon, 
coming across the rooin, carrying ber sinal! 


dark head stately above her washed-out | 


gown—she was followed by ber under-offi- 
cer and by Joseph's jealous black eyes. 

‘Do you know ‘hat it is time to go home? 
Run and get your hat like a good old Tiff. 
Dick will be tired of this mnild little enter- 
taininent. 

“Are you very tired 7" she added, as Tif- 
fany obediently ran away. 

Her black-lashed biue eyes looked up in- 
nocently inw hia, 

“Do you forgive me"’—making the pret- 
tiest little mouth at him—‘“for having bored 
your" 

The look and the voice were to Dick like 
food to a hungry inan. 

**] am not so sure,"'he answered jealously 
‘about being able to forgive that interipina- 
ble knitting-lesson,. You never taught me 
to knit.” 

They both began to laugh. 

**You are not a Frenchman,”’ said Ninon 
lightly. 

**How else is one to amuse 
young Debreux?"’ 

“Why need _ amuse yourself at all?” 
—jealously still. 

“To keep ine from thinking,’’ she an- 
swered with a shrug of her shoulders. 

“And, besides'’—looking at him again— 
“you never came near me all the evening 
I thought I had bored you beyond endur- 
ance with iny confidences.” 

‘Ninon,"’ the young man protested, in an 
oager whisper, “you did not—you could 
not!” 

But Ninon had already turned to Mon- 
sieur Debreux, and was mischievously teli- 
ing him that Mr. Strong did not approve 
of nen knitting stockin 

‘British prejudice !"’ she declared, shrug- 
ging her pretty shoulders. 

“My cousin does not know that you can 
also write charming verses, that the other 
day—‘the other day’ means last winter— 

ou translated one of Calverley'’s poems 
nto excellent French in ten minutes by 
my watch, that you can play the violin and 
the piano and dance to perfection—none of 
which accomplishinents he himself pos- 
KOKSE8, 


oneself with 


“But all that does not matter. 

“He looks upon us as two frivolous be- 
ings, in consequence of that luckless stock- 
ing episode. 

**We must be very sensible on the way 
home, in order to regain, if possible, some 
portion of Mr. Strony’s esteem.”’ 

Most of this, being in’ French, was lost 
upon Dick, as was the young soldier's poor 








| 


defence of himself and Miss Masserene. He | 
had nothing to say, and looked uncomitorta- | 


ble. 

Fortunately Tiffany came back at that 
moment tying on her shabby little bonnet, 
and singing, “If I bad wings.”’ 

“Ah, SF had!” cried Ninon. ‘Dick, 
if you | wings, what would you dv? 


| flung intodhe gutter ifshe is going to re- 


You don’t know, of course’ —as Dick stared | 


and hesitated. 


| What it is !’" 


“But’’—smiling—“I warrant that Mon. | 


soldier— 
you do? 


sieur’’—she turned tothe youn 
“if you had wings, what would 
Quick—for the honor of France !”’ 
“But, mademoiselle,”’ said young fellow, 
with a gay little bow, “I ehuuld cut thein 
off, naturally, in order to always remain by 
ou.” 
” “There!” cried Ninon, nodding her 
thanks as gaily. “When would an En- 
glisbman have thought of anything halt so 


“Never, 1 should hope,” 
in her ear. “Confounded 
sense !” 

“Oh, Diok !"’—holding up a very pretty 


growled Dick 
French non- 


nger. 

“Is that felow going to walk home with 
us?” continued ber cousin, not heeding the 
reproof. 

“Why not? He and his sister are going 
our way. 

“But don’t be afraid. 

“We will be sensible. We will talk 
philosophy if you like. Oh, Mr. Debreax 


eeaap eect an well 2° pace oo everything 


. “this is too It is 
rapturously kind. more 


shan Ninon 





SS 
orinen had a young mar on each side of 

The two children walked on 
the con 
a dpe gyrveten 2 

. ; other ” ~ 

Te pe pre tdenly wham ey “Stee, steas eortane Terma d 
and ‘pright worth while to be sarcastic at and A 


she said, “you are enough to 
drive any one to des 


peratior. 
“You don't like philosophy any better 


than nonsense, it 

“What is one todo with you? I feel an 
insane desire to do something outrageous, 
provoked to it entirely by your outrageous 
solemnity. 

“Valhubert’—she saluted the tall white 
statue in military fasbion—‘‘forgive this 
— folly io — glorious presenc*; 

ut we feel ourselves—we feather-brained 
compatriots of F aa, for am not I too 
French at beartf—we feel ourselves irre- 
sistibly — ed w astonish the too well- 
regulated tnind of this stolid Briton! Tiff, 
Pauline, come then! Let us dance a nice 
round !”’ 

The 
before 
his hands were gai 


rls turned round laughing; and 
ick Strong knew where he was, 

fy seized and he found 
that he was making one of a ring that was 
dancing round and round the statue in the 
moonlight, and singing aloud—it was Til- 
fany who started the tune. 

They stopped only when they were out 
of breath, and then even Dick joined in the 
peal of laughter which greeted the #bsur- 
dity of the situaticn. 

“You child!’ he said gently to Ninon, 
when they had at last parted company with 
the two Debreux and were climbing the 
stairs of the house inthe Rue des Quatre 
(Ents, followed by little Titfany. 

“J wish I were,’’ Ninon said, with one 
of her sudden changes from gay w grave. 
“It isso good to be merry, and not to 
think!” 

By Lady Ingram’s desire, the Jamp bad 
not yet been litin the littie crimson rep 
saloon, and she and Mrs. Masserene 
were sitting in the summer moonlight at 
the upen window when the young people 


appeared. 
Mrs. Masserene had been crying, Ninon 


saw. 

The three bright faces at the door fell. | 

Puor little Tiff, who had long since dis- 
covered in what estimation sbe was held 
by Lady Ingram, stole away wo the kitchen, 
where Francine was nodding over knitting 
by the light of a swnall oil-lamp, with only 
ber cat keep her company. 

“Stop !"’ the old woinan said, as the child 
crept in. 

“Have you hunger after your dance? 
Look, 1 have saved you something! Sit 
down there on the stool and eat. 

“Is it good ?”’ 

“Oh, you good old Francine!”’ cried Tif- 
fany, who was growiug fast and was always 
hungry. 

“I will keep halffor Ninon.’’ And she 
sat duwn contentedly enough, with the cat 
in ber lap, and began to eat her cake. 

It was very still in the little kitchen, 
above the burnished pots and pans of which 
hung Francine’s wooden crucifix, and in 
whose narrow window were many pots of 
flowers. 

They could hear the murmuring voices 
in the saloon, and now and then some 
louder remonstrance in Mrs. Masserene's 
angry accents. 

“| have done my best to persuade Ni- 
non,’ Lady Ingram was saying calinly— 
she was disappointed, it was true, and, bad 
spent a good deal of money to little pur 
but on principle she would not permit her- 
self to be ruffled; ‘“‘and, ungrateful as she 
has proved, I will make one more effort to 
rescue her trom the hopeless position into 
which she is rapidly sinking here. You 
uiust take her to Enyland, Mrs. Masserene. 
I don't see that there isanything else to be 
done.” 

**How can I afford to live in England?” 
exciaiined Mrs. Masserene, in a voice 
choked by much crying. 

*"Nobody knows but nyself what a strug- 
gle it has been to give Ninon the education 
she bas bad. 

“And the money might as well have been 


fuse vour offer, my lady. 
“It is downright wicked of her, that's 


Ninon did not say a word. 

Dick, watching her with pitying eyes, 
saw that hardly a muscle moved of her 
lovely pale face. 

“I quite agree with you,” answered Lady 
Ingram drily; ‘and, as far as I ain con- 
cerned, I might be little inclined to force 
any further benefits on a girl who is so un- 
deserving of interest. 

‘But one always owes something to one’s 
fainily. 

“I cannot forget, of course, that her mo- 
ther was a Beaufoy. 

“I have written very warmly about her 


— '" 
yin continued as if she had not 

‘A ore feeee ad 

“*Apart vantages, I don’ 
know that there aré many others cach 
wr ensstd the Priory 

. t remain shut up, yo 
will not be much better off in Marybrid . 
so far as society goes, than you are in on 
ranches, 

“Mr. Beaufoy's nephews live abroad, as 
he does, 

*‘Madame du Mottay, his niece, has never 
even seen the place. 

“Still I think that, on the whole, any- 
thing must be better than a bopeleas litle 
foreign town like this; and, if yon choose ty 
accept Mr. Beaufoy’s offer, I will write 1. 
Spa, where he is now staying, atonce. Ti, 
cottage inay need repairs. 

“I think that no timeshould be lost. Anu 
now I have said my say, and I really must 


g°- 

“Are you quite ready, Dick?” 

“In one moment,” said Dick hurriedly ; 
and he paused to whisper in Ninon’s ea:— 
*You will come to England; you will be 
nearer to my mother, dear. 

‘You must come to us, I shall go away 
happier now that I know she is going tw see 
you.”’ 

Ninon smiled at him, though she was 
still pale and upset. 

“I leave to-inorrow,”’ said Lady Ingram 
siowly. 

“I confess that I go back somewhat dis- 
appointed; but, after all, one gets used to 
ingratitude nowadays. 

“It was iny own fault for imagining that 
Ninon was a little different from the rest of 
the world. 

“But we areall selfish; why should she 
not be selfish too ? I don’t blame you, child. 
But I confess to being somewhat disgusted 
with iny own folly.” 

“IT am sorry,” Ninon said gently, “and I 
am not ungrateful, though it is nutural per- 
haps that you should not believe it. I won't 
kiss you if you don't wish it—you need not 
be afraid. 

“Good-bye, Katherine, and do forgive mo 
if you can.”’ 

While Mrs. Masserene was lighting her 
departing guests down the dingy old stuir- 
case, Ninon went softly into the kitchen 
and called to Tiffany. 

‘“‘We will lock ourselves into our room,” 
she said in a whisper. 

“I can't bear much more to-night. Come. 
Good night, Francine.” 

The two girls, sitting on their beds, 
listening, not without alurm, to Mrs, Masse- 
one angry summons when she caino 

c . 

Then Francine was beard interfering. 

The young ladies were tired. 

Would it not do to speak to them in the 
morning? 

Madame herself had need of re le 

The girls kissed each other with a great 
sense of relief when, at last the angry voice 
subsided intoa balf-appeased grumble ; and 
the sudden banging of a door gave evidence 
that they were safe, for that night at leust, 
from further reproaches. 

And then, when their prayers were said, 
and they lay each in her narrow bed in tbe 
moonlight, Ninon told Tiffany the wonder- 
ful news of their approaching departure for 
England. 

To live in England had always been the 
dream of both their lives; and to live near 
the Priory, in acharming cottage, no doubt, 
witha garden and English roses and sweet 
air and sounds! 

“You will be happy then, Ninon?"’ said 
Tiffany anxiousiy, raising herself on her 
el bow to look at her beautiful sister, as she 
a her arins clasped behind her 

i] . 

“You will not regret Dinard and Sir 
Robert Davenant and all your pretty 
dresses ?"’ 

“We shall be together, you and I, Tiff,” 
unswered Ninon, siniling in the beautiful 
moonlight. 

“Yes, that is happiness enough for me. 
But you? 

“Oh, but everything will come right, vou 
will see! 

“Mr. Beaufoy will die soon, and Brian 
will inherit the fortune, and come home 
the Priory, and fal! in love with you ait 
you will be married and live happy ever 
after.” 

a * * * + * 

“He is coming home to-night, you know 
old Bevis.”’ 

Bevis blinked his eyes and slobbered 
affectionately. 

“And we shall be very glad indeed to see 
him sha’n’t we?’’ 





to the head of our fainily, and with this re- 
sult at ieast, Mrs Masserene. It a re 
that there is a cottage vacanton Mr. » ne 
foy’s estate in Daleshire, which he is willin 
to allow youto occupy for a stated peri 
rent free. 

*“*It is close to hisown place, the Priory, 


| where, I believe, he has some intention of 


| 


passing the sumuner next year ifhis health 
will permit.’’ 


“Oh, my lady,” cried Mra. Masserene 


Bevis said “yes,” in the plainest possible 
dog-talk. 
“Gladder than we intend quite to let bim 
| know—you understand ?”" 
A wink of great discretion from Bevis. 
“Because, you see, girls and dogs both 
suffer the same disadvantage, Bevis dear. 
| They feel a great deal more than they sre 
perniitted to express. 
“lam awtully sorry for you, Bevis; #0 
you must bea Httle bit serry for your owl 
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little Mistress —promise me!’’ 
ick Strong's cousin clasped her 
two roand arms about the neck, and 


laid her check apon his ehegey 


Old Bevis whined, and pu his paw u 
her lap, — ee unsu ly to liek the 

irl’s hand. ‘ 
O'He could not bly have done any 
more; and Mary felt assared of his entire 
syinpativy. ' 

“Dick is very 


4 he pe she whis- 
red again, a 'y flush ng into her 


dimpled cheeks—“and so gentle to you and 
to me and toeverything that = er than 
himeself? Apt aueae pate ‘tt you 
think 80, Bev you like gray eyes 
and close-c curley tair hair, and big 
sunburnt han that hold yours ina 
tecting kind ot way, and always give them 
a kind little ee: before them 
go? Oh, bat forgot, you poor dear old 
thing: you've got only paws! But then he 
pulls your ears ,and he never pulls 
inine; 80 I think weare quite even on that 
int, alter all. You needn’t be jealous. 
f you come to that, I think Tam a little— 
just a very little bit jealous of sir! 
Look at your collar! It has his name on it. 
It tells everybody that you are 
Strong’s dog, Bevis.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


Found and Lost. 


BY P. C. BERRETTA. 











N acorner of Madame Froissart's bril- 

liantly-lighted drawing-room, watching 

the gay scene being therein enacted, sat 
Gertrude Meyer. 

For the moment she was alone—with her, 
indeed,a rare oocurrence,since she was belle 
and beauty; but a slight sprain to her ankle 
afew days previous, had prevented her 
joining in the dance, and the little thron 
of nen who allthe evening had gathered 
around her bad for the instant disappeared, 
imany of them at ber express command, 

The last had lingered, reluctant still to 
go, when—‘I ain tired,’ she said. “I want 
to be alone.”’ 

He bent then, from his splendid height 
and, with a glance from his dark eyes few 
woinen could have resisted, wh red a 
few words in her ear; but neither glance 
nor whisper brought even a momentary 
flush tothe lovely cheek. 

“Elsa is without a partner,” she rejoined. 
“I like to see you dance together. Ask her 
for this waltz.’”’ 

An angry light kindled in Frederic 
Houghton’s eyes, and he turned abruptly 
away. 

The next moment, Elsa, with a pleased 
flush, was leaning oan his arm, and with a 
half-sigh, though she knew not wherelore. 
Miss Meyer sank back in her cushioned 
corner, 

Was she always to receive love, never to 
return it? 

, Gertrude asked herself. 

True, Frederic Houghton had never, in 
words, declared his passion; but ever 
glance, every accent, had been replete wi 
its intensity. 

She felt sure that he loved her. 

How poor and meagre wasthe cold triend- 
ship she inight offer in return ! 

But if she determined to smile at least 
more kindiy, he gave her no opportunity. 

Other men flocked back to her side. 

She had sent him to Eisa; by Eisa he re- 
mained, 

One dance followed another, but he would 
resign her to no other partner; and only an 
aivused gleain crept into Gertrude’s eyes as 
she watched hiin, and fancied she the 
pique which proinpted his action—a pique 
Whichin part reflected upon herself, as the 
nextday and tho next , until the 
week had gone, and still she neither saw 
nor heard troin him. 

At the end of that period she again 
shrugged her shoulders, and told herself 
that she had forgotten him. 

It was from Elsa, a fortnight later, that 
she learned his regiment t been crdere lt 
upon active servic#, and was to depart in 
three days for the seat of war. 

What should she say to him when he 
came to bid her farewell? 

She need not have questioned. 

Sha waited, but he came not. 

He left with his good-bye to her un- 
Bpoken. 

[t caused her no real grief, no heart-pang 
but a sort of restless surprise, which stirred 
8oine depths whose existence hitherto had 
been unknown. 

Three or four days later Elsa came to ber 
with a shy blush, 

She had always been the child’s friend 
and confidante. 

Though in reality but twelve months her 
Senior, she felt herself the elder by long 
Years, 

‘I have a favor to ask of you, Gertrude,” 
she began. 

“Frederic asked me to write him. This 
morning I received his first letter. I am 
ashamed to send him my poor little scrib- 
bling, and at school I remembered how 
beautifal always were your exercises, and I 
Said to myself, ‘I will go to Gertrude—she 
will tell ine what to say.’ 

“IT love him so much—so very much Ger- 


tru-le! 
hink that he, too, loves me [I want 
€ nto my words =2t enough 
carts perfuine that he may know 
6 to seek to find the flower iuwelf.’’ 
Gertrude looked up amazed. 


| 
ti- | 


‘Is it this love which inakes you 80 
you | 


cal, Elsa?’ she asked. “I never hear 
talk like this before.” 
“Itis one of your own thoughts I bor- 


" Elsa answered. “Bat tell me, will 
you do for me what I ask ?”’ 

“Ten o _f — aetna | a 

- not? You can tell him 
nothing ¥ do not feelbout will paint 
tg picture so thas he any bove look at 

A little longer Gertrade demurred, and 
tron, drawing to her pen, ink and paper, 

Asshe did so, her reluctance vanished. 

She fancied herself in Elsa’s place. 

She iinagined how some rosebud, wooed 
by the sun, wowld one by one open its 
sbrinking petals, quivering "twixt ecntasy 
yo oe Pathe ye 2° geese San ae the 
8 a imagination found 


thein to her lips. 
“Ah, they will inake him love me!” she 
,»asshe ran with them to her own 
home to oopy them in her own haudwrit- 


ing. 
the next post came his answer. 
Elen had been right. 
The letter had y stirred his heart. 
Pulses he had thought dorinent, he wrote 
Milo mid sip be id bers win 
e e to! the 
next his jean. Ww paper 
n rtrude wrote, and yet in, 
—_ she looked for his replies Telment as 


She who had never loved in her life, 
found astrange and satisfying delight in 
pouring upon the sheet the ery of a hungry 
soul, while her own soul knew no hunger, 
the ion she had never felt, the ecstasy 
ofa Ate ‘et ne phere scofted. 

“So might I feel,”” she whispered to her- 
self, “when, like the sleeping princess in 
fairy lore,the magic prince would bend and 
kias my lips.” 

And #0 to this unknown king she wrote. 

The replies becaine more frequent, more 
ardent,until at last there caimea letter when 
ar asked Elsa to becoine his 
wife. 

With tears of joy in her bright blue eyes 
the broughs this, like the othors, to Ger- 

e. 


“Answer him,” she said, “and tell him 

es! yes! yes!” 

Siowly Miss Meyer read the letter 
through. 

From whence came this dull pain at her 
heart ? 

A inist swam before her eyes. 

The written characters were blurred from 
her sight. 


By a powerful effort she controlled ~ber- 
self, and spoke with some degree of calm- 


ness. 

“Not this, Elsa,’ she said. 

“This you must answer yourself.” 

“Oh, no, no! I cannot 

“Make it yet moro beautiful than the 
others, Gertrude. 

“The regiment is ordered home again, he 
writes ; so there will be no more letters—at 
Jeast, until after we are married, and then 
there will be no more need of poetry. He 
will not miss its absence.”’ 

“No need of poetry ?”’ 

“Ah,” thought Gertrude, “then was love's 
perfect fulneas but prose ?”’ 

‘Let me be alone,” she said aloud. 

“This evening I will send you your let- 
ter.”’ 

Giving orders not to be disturbed, she 
seated herself at her desk, but one by one 
two scalding tears fell from the beautiful, 

roud eyes upon the blank page spread be- 
re her. 

They were the unconscious baptism of 
her awakened womanhood. 

Then she wrote, but it was her heart’s 
blood, rather than the ink, which spread 
itself upon the sheet whereon she iimpress- 
ed her soul. 

“TI give you all,” she wrote, ‘‘my past,my 
present, ny future. 

“To mel see but two words—husband 
and wife! 

“They are emblazoned in letters of gold 
within the shrine where my soul kneels 
and worsaips. 

“Frederic, I love you!’’ 

Her pen dropped from her hand. 

Had she indeed written the words, or was 
it her heart which had cried them aloud in 
the stillness? 

A hundred mocking deinons took up the 
cry and echoed it. 

Be heard it everywhere around about 
he 


r. 

She saw it blazoned in the air. 

She sank trembling on her knees, and 
buried her face in her shaking hands. 

She and her secret were iace to face at 
1 


ast. 
She had sold her birtbright for a mess of 


6. 

In the evening, true to her promise, Elsa 
received the letter, but unfinished. 

“Add to it what you will,’’ wrote Ger- 
trade, “I could not close it fittingly.” 

But Elsa sent the copy with no added 
words. 

Another fortnight and the regiment had 
arrived. 

A month passed, but Gertrude and Fred- 
eric Houghton had not met. 

Once he had called with Elsa,but she had 


not been at bore. 
By a singular coincidence it was at an- 





| other of Madame Froissart’s receptions that 


fate threw them again together 

For a moimment her hand had rested in his 
and his keen eves searched r face 

Then Elaa came to ciaiin Bin fora dance, 


and they separated. 


Midnight bad sounded, wken some one | 


asked Gertrude for a song. 

Many joined in the plea. 

Giving a somewhat reluctant consent, she 
tcok her seat at the piano in the little music 





room, the cartains dividing that from the 
aside. 


drawing-room drawn 
She hesitated a moment, then struck the 
chords, aud soon the rich, sweet voice filled 


the space. / : 
“It was a dream,” was the song she had 
cbosen, and the pathos of and words 
t quick tears to e 
As lost echo died a ,anida mur- 
mur of and a iman 
bent close oe her. 
usouk” into the couservatory a moment,”’ 


and lead her where he id. 
ee the plants and flowers he turned 
“Im +” he said. 
Mt ag l know how I have loved 
*™ Tn another month to tell you would be 
n.’’ 
“Ta not your betrothal, then, as sacred us 


you 
Pa." he answ ; 


to ine. 
“You knew the old love I bore you, 
theugh I never spoke in words. 
“Oh, heart of ve had you not one throb 
for the anguish I endured ? 
“Coldly you sent me from you to an- 
ber. 


“She weloomed me with a smile—you 
had dismissed ine with a frown. 

“She warmed me in the sunlight—you 
chilled me in the shadow. 

“For alittle tine 'sought diversion and 
forgetful ness. 

‘In the latter I failed sadly. 

“With gladness I hailed the outbreak 
which brought my regunent into service 


n. 

“Elsa's regret at ny leaving her softened 
and touched ine. 

“I begged her to write to me. 
“Through her lthought I shonld hear 
news of you; but, instead, her letters gave 
mea wenden L. Pippee into a nature 
whose depths never suspected. 

“How rich, how full, bow true they were 


I cannot paint ty you. 
“tl meade t and re-read them. 


“My heart cried out for inore and inore 
until I knew that its longing and its need 
were satisfied at last. 


“How rioh and exhaustiess must be the 
mine which stored such jewels! 
“With man’s avaricious greed, I longed 


for its possession. 
“Is ftonly the fulfilment of the wish 
which makes me fancy its treasure already 


is exhausted ? 
; i was Elsa’s letters, not Elsa, that I 
oved. 
“She gives me food, but my beart still is 
hungry. 
“Gertrude, —_— me! 
“Tell me tho right !"” 
They were alone. 
aw sweet scont of the flowers filled the 
air. 
A murmur from s little 
rushed past thein. 
Through the dim light she saw the white 
ae leading of his face. 
he heard his quick, agitated breathing. 
Her own heart #0 loudly that uncon- 


sciously she pressed her hand upon it. 

Her secret seeinedtoenwrap ber in 4 
tangled cloud. 

She loved, and here before her stood 
her king—The magic prince had come at 
last. 


mimic stream 


For this only she had given up the birth- 

right of her soul. 
ne word, one little word, and she might 
reciain it. 

One word, one little word,and her 
heart and his would know hunger never- 
more, 

The temptation stified her. 

She gasped for breath. 

“Then the mist cleared—she saw clearly. 

“Let us return to Elsa, Mr. Houghton,”’ 
she said calinly. 

“She will wonder at our absence; and as 
for what we have been speaking vf, reinein- 
ber the words of iny —— ‘Itisa dream.’ 
You have your lettern—they are realities. 
One cannot always livein dreamland.” 

“For the second time,’ be answered, 
‘yon send ine from you.” 

“For the second tiine, and the /ast.’’ 

“Oh, Heaven! that a soul so beautiful 
in enue forin should wear a case ol 
ice ” 

Thus, man-like, and in a man's blindness 
he judged her. 

lie went forth, in his weakness, to 
deem his pledge. 

She, in her strength, took up ber double 
burden, but, that she bore it,gave the world 
no sign. 


rée- 
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A STRIAN THEATRES.—As a result of 
costiy experience, the Austrian Govern- 
ment has decided that henceforth the- 
atrical buildings must be detached. 
Between the auditoriuin and the e 


there imust be s wall at least 
feet high and 18 inches thick placed 
above the roof for ready use in iso- 


| lating the stage froin the rest of the 


| house in case of fire. The stage must 
| be of sufficient height for the cur- 
tain to be raised without being rolled. 
No one is to be allowed to live is 
the theatre, and the stage carpenters 
shops tne slay e appliances anu tne 
refreshinent Dears are Ww be outsidc 
the building. The dresses of the ane- 
tors must be dipped in a preparation 
to render them fireproof, and no ex- 


plosive matter is to be left in the 
the theatre. Abundant means are to 
be provided for the exit of an audience. 





| Scottish, as Burns asserted, nor 


-_—-< 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Cuinzss Work.— Engraved wood 
blocks for printing books, the mariners 
compass and rockets, the use of r-ovablle 
types, and the ype ot the printing. 
press were all known in China in the 
century. Pi Sheng is the name of the inan 
who invented a mode of impress. 
ions with separate characters before any- 
thing of the kind was done in Europe until 
five centuries later. . 

Tue Hanoman's Waou.—The execu- 
tioner’s tariff in the fourteenth century was 
lately discovered in the archives at Dar- 
metadt. For boiling a criminal in oil the 
executioner received 2% florins; if the 
wretch was burned alive the fee was 14 
florins, and 10 for hanging. To break a man 
on the wheel cost 6 florins; the fee for the 
rack was 5, and the saine suin was 
for branding on the shoulder or fore or 
for cutting off the nose and ears. 

PRONUNCIATION OF TEA.—That tea was 
sometimes even spelled tay, between 1600 
and 1650, inight be proved from the records 
of the old East India Company. I have, 
says a writer in a distinct recollection of » 
visit I to Jobn Stuart Mill, many be 
ago,at his office at the [udia house in - 
enhall-street, when he pointed out to me a 
frained autograph letter from the authori- 
ties there to their agent (at Bantain, I 
think), desiring hi:n tosend howe 25 pounds 
of the “best tay he could get.”” The date ot 
this letter was within ths above-mentioned 
yearn. 

A Frencu Danny, 1625.—He “had a suit 
of Turkle grograin doubled with Taffeta, 
cut with long slashes, or carbonados, alter 
the Freneh ion, and belaied with bugle 
lace * * * His cloke was also of Turkic 
grogram, cut upon black Taffeta * * * 
Through the openings of bis doublet ap- 
peared bis shirt of the purest Holland, and 
wrought with curious needie-work; the 
points at his waste and kneesall edged with 
a silver edging; his garters, roses, and hat- 
band, suitable to his points,” |, 6, matching 
thein; and he wore “a beaver-hat, and a 
pair of silk stockiugs.”’ 

Gotne Back.—The hog ina single gen- 
eration changes in forin and color agd habit 
from the staid and quiet porker to the fleet 
and fierce wild boar. One imported boar is 
told of that changed lininediately after es- 
caping froin a ranch, and became as wild 
and fleet asadeer, witha thin body and 
arched back, and legs that appeared mach 
yo while he more slowly assumed the 
dark sandy color of the wild boar. The 
tendency to reverson, too, is more iinmedi- 
ate when the animal or breed has been 
more recently reclaiined froin the wild state 
and where the change by domestication has 
been most marked and rapid. 

SimMtLes.—What strange similos people 
do inake uso of, to besure! They say that 
a thing ts as black as the ace of spakes, when 
their comparison would be mach stronger 
did they say as black astheten of apaden, 
which is ten tiines blacker than the ace. A 
nan tells you that he has been working all 
day like adog,wken you know and he 
knows that a dog doesn’t work at all. He 
tells youthat tho sky last evening was 
black as ink, leaving your inind in a state 
of uncertainty whether the sky was blue or 
red, either of which it night have been ac- 
cording to his siinile. Then be tells you 
that Soandso is as inad as a hatter,as though 
hatters were nore prone to anger than the 
average huinan. 

THe SvaKkr's Cunnitna.—Tho following 
story of asnake that found “how to do it” 
is by a man who used to live at Ceylon, ina 
house in Slave Island,raised on a high plat. 
form: “Thestepsuptothe duor had be, 
come loosened, and behindthem a colony 
ot frogs had established themselves. O:6 
morning I watched a snake (a cobra) creep 
up, insert its head into a crack, and seize a 
frog, which itthen and there swallowed. 
But the crack that adinitted the thin, flat 
head and neck of the ophidian would not 
perinit of the saine being withdrawn when 
the neck was swollen withthe addition of 
the frog inside it. Thesnake tngyed ana 
stroggied, but in vain, and afterasenes of 
futile attempt, diszgorged its prey and with- 
drew itahead. But the sight wus too tanta 
lizing. Again the head was inserted in the 
crack, and the coveted morsel swallowed, 
and again the vain struggles to withdraw 
were renewed. I saw this repeated several 
tiines, till, gaining wisdom by experience, 
the snake seized the frog by one leg, with- 
drew it froin is coign of vantage, and swal- 
lowed it outside.’’ 

“Yr Banks ax’ Brags.—The Emperor 
Napoleon once emphatically denied that the 
English were a musical people, or that they 
possessed a me good national tune. Cor- 
recting hinmself in this respect, he admitted 
‘that they had one, and only one good mel- 
ody, which was, “Ye Bunks and Braes o' 
Bonnie Doon.”” Here the Emperor tell 
intoa singular error—a double error— 
thoagh at the tiine he spoke the tune was 
universally adinitted to be Scotch, and one 
of the very best of the inany beautiful mel- 
odies which either the Highlands or Low- 
lands have produced. In a letter to his 





friend, George Thomson, Robert Burns, 
under dute of 1791, says: **There isan air, 
‘The Caledonian Hunt's Delight,’ to which 
I wrote a song that you w find in Johr 
S0Orn Ye Banks and Braes Bonnie Do 

a air.t 1 nx ur iv 
your hundre ss Lear SA VS S Abivuts 
it turns out, however, that the } is 
neither English, a8 Napoleon thought, nor 


Irish, as 
many have sus ed—but French,and that 
it is to be found in a French cullection pub- 
lished in Paris long Lefore-Burne was 
born. 
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” ~emesnen HAPTER XLIII concert,but sbe went no more | . “We.start to-night in the cool—as if thers 
- ¢ Shire = . - ever any: “cool ia. thle a ore 
— N a vast ealoon, with carved and painted | “One arone from that blow of Gre- we goes ina ship ot our 
uw yey ~~ 
BY F.c. A. gelling sad inlaid er, the Duke di puree ote we ee -< Haseena puch as & aboard oj 
O Iitele bird | sing eweet among the leaves, uis of Tosslande and big son, Lord a 0 ee in public ae aight sald Lady Anse. 
Safe hid from sight, beside thy downy nest ; places by the Duke's side. “Oh, Molly, can't you manage for me to 
The rain falla, murmuring to the drooping eaves Tho latter was esman,for the Marquis | * 4), beens this spared Grace much | see Grace before she goes ?”’ 
low sey on tame thy cca + ion oe the role of mere assistant pain. “It wes to dress up like one of they 
ng ew » more > - at conversation. shrink from the | nuns, a neck lace-d 
pedis ate etaare at “Is suis your final answer, Duke?" said aun pre be son sleepy ayes that gator yee: be Iet in—but tot clea” 
ering: eter betty “My friend Enderby will scarcely take it | *! a}, acting nen pong Sy oe “Orders initing me?” 
° weet. hn fall, as re , and save or 
<uttoeagh tiytaoe trent Atearersain | | Rew Gaal task foe ers eee trans ace Bae. | mene in od oie oe 
Hehind the rain-cloud, with its trailing pall, “T have other views for my daughter,”’ & “Now I moat go, or I shall be missed 
orineth cotinmes ee grestons pas 7 returned the . Ama his eyes ng up his Be it was aconsolation to know that his “J soiep tnave gotaway if the packing 
og oO ner o clond Need face ms gree lack and their farrin heads 
For thou art heritor of glortows Spring | <_ Save blend, she bas a suitor who is | £2) countenance = fom oa he was wien" oh nts 


And every feld te sacred to thy need 
© sting, bird, sing | 


0 bird | sing eweet. What though the me be near 
When thou shall sit upon that swaying bough, 

With noeweet mate, no nestiing, by, to hear 

The bubbling song thou sing‘st to glad them now | 
Thy task was done, fulfilled tn eweet epring days. 

In golden summer, when thy brood take wing, 

Shalit thou not still have lef ahymn of pratee, 
Recause thy work ls over. Sing, bird, sing ! 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF ST. KGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 


The wealth, the beauty, thine, 














CHAPTER XLII.—[{contTinvugp. ] 


ALWAYS knew you were a_ viper," 
| Gregory said, standing over him in 
breathless seorn, 

“Now pick vourself up, if you will. 

“One blow is enough for such a creature 
as vou. 

“LT've damaged vour beauty a little."’ 

Delgado’s passion was apevok. 

His face was colorless, his hand were 
clenched. 

Hie knew that he was powerless in the 
cluteh of brute strength; his weapons and 
his power were of another kind. 

Crafty, subtie, eruel, he could crawl and 
Strike a secret blow, but not imnateh himeelf 
with an animal open foree like this, 

So, as Waa natural to him, he dissembled, 
and, sick as he was with rage and pain and 
shane, he yet managed to speak 
bland. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Blake, I have no 
quarrel with you, 

“Por what partioular act of courtesy of 





mine have vou Knocked me down ? 
“Perhaps Lam indebted to vour fair sis- 
ter in-law for this English potiteness.” 
“No, vou are indebted to me only. 
“Lady Brentwyehe had not the least idea | 
that 1 was going to pay you a visit. 
“As faras | know, she is still your great 
friend. 


—_——— 


“IT knocked vou down on my cousin's ac. | 


count, besause you are getting the blind | this matter. 


sige of a weak old inan. 


“And let Grace make one complaint to | objection, the fact of his being & Protestant 
me, and Lgive you a second dose, and a | would be sufficient. 


strouger one. 


“Rut for her entreaties, I should have | Viaitors. 


done this long ago. 


“You beld some terror over ber which | both felt that they had been heitplessiy 


kept back mv hand.” 
Delygrade siniled; the sense of the secret 
power he possessed consoled him. 
“Daughters in this country obey their 
rents, and the Dukedi Valdivia is my 


riend,”’ he said, in his quietest, owes ail. | 
Terv hone. 
“dona d ay, Mr. Blake | 
“You have ruck me,and in my frat 


impalee | have returned the | 
blow, 
“Lam glad vou stayed my hand.” 


Gregory did no undermand his foe; he 


tats ht 


Starsiat hin an instant ina bew! dered 
wavy. then be felt satiafiead as he eaw his 
da varadd COuUntenanear 

tie turned on his heel to @ then aame 
eck, as if sore aMerthbought bed etruck 


>, 
“Speaking Of InVY Ssoster-in-diaw 
tine thal my wife gave you a 


her. 


“1 don't choose rou should keep any let- 
ter of my wife's 

“Li tsonly @xne trumpery commission of 
“ber: bul )ust get up and give & to me. will 
yea?” 


reminds 
letter for 


“I bad forgeéten 4,” said Deigada in a 


lewel tome 

“Ll feed & Dat a few moments ago after 
long seared. 

“Here it ia 

“Lhave mo with whatever to heep anr 
letters of Mra Rake” 

He opeaed a semall deak, and taok thence 
@ letter, woooh he handed over to Gregory, 
without Tasting bos swelled eren 

The writing om the aidress was Harriet 4s 
the seal Was untouched. 

Gregory Sw Lhe wh a and fel 
sateadied wRA bs day's « 
bouvewania 

After see Oe seal amd tae envelope 
and writing with eves that seemed ww burn 
with fear, Lady Brentwyebe tore open the 
lLetiee, 

Wuhie ar the ciphered paper and 

her ows Ggurea, ber 


Tat 
OfFR Bote-paper, BY 


“ ter fee. 
tial Delgado spoken truth ? 
And beleving ber stafement. hal be con. 


sidered the letter ef uo importance, and 
me thet ararmded fOr Ht nor apemed 2 ? 

lu a word, was she once more sale? 

Toe bope was overpos ecing ; and _streteh- 


tug Out bee bands towarts  Laaty | 
irentw yoke Daret ime byeterwal weep 
img. i 


nae disagreeable to her and far beneath 
er. 

“Surely, Duke, you would not sacrifice 
your daughter to such a inan ?” 

“She has been sacrificed by others,” he 
— , his eyes gleaming still more 

eroely. 

“Your friend Lord Enderby took advan- 
tage of her forlornness to keep her in his 
house as a servant. 

“And, as ifthis were not enough, it was 
to ransom bis child she made herself a pub- 
lic singer—an actreass—a creature whourany 
one could look at and biss and applaud as 
they pleased. 

«You speak of Signor Delgado being be- 
neath her, but no man of her own rank now 
will marry her. 

“I have given her the alternative to ac- 
cept this man—who loves her—or take the 
veil,” 

“Duke, you are too cruel,"’ exclaimed the 
Marquis. 

“Enderby isa good-hearted fellow, and 
he has loved your daughter faithfully for 
years-——"’ 

‘Pardon me, 1 know Lord Enderby and | 
hia character quite well." 

“Then, knowing bim,"’ interposed Lord 
Soulis eagerly, “you must feel that to give 
your daughter to such a nan would ensure 

ri nesss.’’ 

*1 feel, my lord, that I would rather see 
my daughter lying dead there before me 
than see her the wi'e of Lord Enderby.” 

The balf-wild, baif-imad eyes that gleam- 
ed out ot the Duke's haggard nmeaned wet 
face spoke more fiercely, more passionately 
than his cruel words. 

“This is terrible!" 








said the Marquis, ris- 
ing. 
“I feel it is useless to prolong this painful 
discussion further.” 

“One word more,"’ exclaimed Lord Sou- 
lis. 

“I beg of you—I entreat you to let my 
friend plead for himself. 

“Tam a poor hand at speaking, I have not 
done him justice. 

“Surely you will not refuse again to see 
him?" 

“An interview between me and Lord 
Enderby would be both useless and pain- 
ful. 

“I must decline to hear another word on 


“If there were no other and insuperable 


With these words the Duke disimissed his 


Both were pale and unwontedly grave; 


beaten by some unseen foe who had stood 
invisible at the Duke's side. 

“The man; is a frigntful anachronism,” 
aaid Lord Soulia, recovering himself in the | 
open air. 
“He has no right to live in this <i 





| tury.” 


qus 
“I shall advise Enderby to run off with | 


“He is half mad!"’ returned the “~e 


the girl.” 

“It isthe only war. 

“It can be done easily with a vacht !’ sabl 
Lani Souls 

“Let us give our belp and counsel at | 
once.“ | 
But, when this scheme was propounded 
two Loni Enderby, be dd but sunile aadlv; 
be knew Grace, and mew that her hich 
nature, ber generous selfeecrifcing spirit, 
would ahrink from such a plan. i 

Net to gwn mess for berself would | 
she forsake ber father ina way that would | 
wound him to the quick. 

(bers might teel angry and think of him | 
biteeriy ; but m her sul there would be no i 
reseatinent : lance sweet, tender compas 
gsom would cover all ber faults 

There was much talk among the frieods 
and Loni Souls insexed om searching the 
bays farand mear for some Waecdt tha: wuld 
be purchased or hired ; be would mot give) 
up tbe scheme, thowga Lord Enderdy as 


a 


sured him & wus bopeieas. 


A few dars passed on feverishly; Ladr 
BRreatwyeme was ill and dasresse. : 
Lady Anme alome receive? ber brother, 


. ber Sather, and Lord EaderDy. amd their 


~ 


whe walked | 


consultations were frequent. gai and use 


j 


Thea Gregory arrived, and the epiaaxte 
of his attack on De’ gado made a diversion 
fteravlme and graiifed Loni Soulis inn 
WeNse. Vv. 

But Lord Enaderdy divimed the bared 
and Dberaing desire for reveage ina would 
inflame a vain and crvel mind, anid be fe): 
this event would Deut hastem socme Core oe 
tsa re 

All hearts were sfraimed im expectancy, 
. ears were every 


leoked for they keew nut 
ww ual 
Lady Annee but rare glimpses of 


fruan Ube carruyge in wiock she wes dnving 
with ber father, or she epeke a berried 
word a, leaning cc be arm, they oct & 


g@ illnces till time repaired it, and 
denying himself to all comers. —§ - 
This Greught a reprieve, a breathing time 
of peace to others; but the man hi f,like 
a wounded snake, was gathering venom 


and ene for a last spring. 

To 0 erannrect ble natere, raonal dis- 
figurement was a source of w mis- 
ery; hag vanity, being wounded, him 


aon 
He writhed as he = | on a sofa bathing his 
awelled and reddened face. 

Meanwhile Lord Soulis went on an ex- 
cussion, and returned in triumph by sea, in 
a tine yacht which lay at anchor in the bey; 
and swung round gracefully, and, as he 
said truly, was “athing of beauty and a joy 
mageres. Kl oath i 

lis young face n to er gladness ; 
there was a light in his eyes that looked 
dangerous, yet happy. 

In fact, he was getting into fighting trim ; 
his Sevteh blood was up and ready for bat- 
tle; he longed to bring his yacht into ac- 
tion. 

“Now, Anne,” he said eagerly, ‘‘without 


| saying a word to Enderby, you must man- 


aye to see Grace and tell her my scheme, 
and get her to agree to it. 

“Then I'll land a few blue-jackets on the 
first dark night that this horrid clear cli- 
mate will vouchsafe to us, and we’ll have 
her on board before that old anachronisin 
can open his exceedingly disagreeable 
eves.’ 

But the next day the enthusiastic youn 
fellow’s scheme fell to pieces, shatter 
+ ~eaees to the winds by a visit trom 
Molly. 

“I've runned out unbeknown,” she said, 
entering Anne's room breathlessly. 

**Because I can’t 8 their lingo, they 
won't let me go nowheres by mysel{—just 
as if I wes a tool that couldn't ax my way 
howe in plain English. 

“Well, and we are going away; that's 
what I'in come for.”’ 

‘“joing away !"’ cried Anne. 

“Yes, sure, tothe world’s end,or the 
mountains, or somewhere, where there 
bain't no English folks to pry round arter 
us. 

DOES yw pet 

“Ob, Molly, try tos ainly! 

“Try to tell me the coped, the place to 
which you are going.” 

“I'm speaking plain as a pikesiaff,"’ said 
Molly. 

“1 always does when I've got English in 
4 —_ but you yp ex a young 
cheelr e metos tty the elon 
words the folks oe syed oo caulk throwah 


| their eves and noses, or else throws round 


with their hands. 

“Atthe Tower of Babel, I reckon, they 
catched the langwidge that the monkeys 
thrawed away, and that’s why it’s gibber- 

“The name, Molly—try to think of the 
name of the place.” 

“It eddn't macaroni,” resamed Molly 
thoughtfuliy, “though there's ‘oni’ or 
‘bony’ en it sounewheres, and it's in a island 
—that’s a plaace like a cork ina bow! of 
waater, you know—anrd there's a porth 
where the ships come, caaled—caaled 
Palerno.”” 

“Palermo! 


Molly turned swiftly to the door ; but 
Lad » des t her by the han ‘ 
te 

“ me to-n 
start?” ism, % do you 

“I duano. 


Nobody knows. 

“Only it’s in the cool, when the ship's 

ere Lee citens 

° i 

Anne bewildered and axhe. iy 
When she carried her news toher aunt, 

to the Valdivis, Palact man 
the V, and 

interview with the Duke. ane me 
Atter a minute’s delay she was admitted 

to his presence. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


N the dim curtained light Lady Brent. 
wyche scarcely recogn the man who 
rose to receive her. 

He was sadly changed—more changed in 

the last few weeks of his life than in years 
ot exile. 

Grief had aged him faster than prisons 

and chains. 

“[ have understood it all,”- said Lady 

Promtwyehe, taking his thin hand iw 
e 


rs. 

“You have seemed cruel, but you are not 
cruel; you are act under orders.” 

He shrank back in his large chair, in 
which his gauut frame seemed scarcely 
more than a skeleton’s, and bowed his head 
in assent. 

Fem ws is a useful man—very useful to 
the y; they wish for this marriage, 
they deinand it of me. 

“I can only obey,” he said, clasping his 
hands tightly before him. 

“I remember my oath,that I would sacri- 
fice my nearest and dearest if the cause re- 

aired it, that I would obey even unto 

eath.”’ 

“There are sacrifices that are unnatural,’’ 
said Lady Brentwyche, in a broken voice ; 
“this is one of them. 

“It would be horrible to marry your 
daughter toa man she loathes.”’ 

*You have all sacrificed Grazia,’’ he an- 
swered. 

“Her innocence, her enthusiasm, her 
prnerems romance, her genius, have all 


1 taken ad of by yourself and 
the Englishinan an “ 
‘Our society," interposed Lady Brent- 
wyche. 


“The vital need of all these societies is 
funds—al ways funds, and again funds. 

“Grazia’s wonderful talent was too re 
a temptation; she was willing to sell it; 
Oe ee .”” is aa 

“The in was to r advan a 
theirs; bow es at ib vest of all was that 
Englishman, the man to whom I owe years 
of such suffering that language has no 
words to tell it—the man who took my 
daughter into his house as a servant—the 
man who is a traitor and aspy?” % 

“I do not believe he was ever 4 Spy, 
said Lady Brentw ina voice that was 
searce above a wh r. 

Your disbelief is strange. 

“In that one dreadful instance of which 
we know, either he played the spy or It w# 
you who took that dastard 





“Yes, yes. I Know i!" cried Anne. 

“You knows more'n I do,” 
Molly. 

And I don’t want to know the plasce. 

“Tum whisht as a singed dug—I wants to 
ereep into a hole and bowl and die. 

“Thats bow I feel when I'm bad 
bere.” 
Aad poor Molir pat her band upen her 
threat, where asob seemed to rise and 
Kali. 

“No one is hurting you, Molly, I hope?” 
saki Anne. 
a ‘s loss hurting me.” answered 

cMiv. 

~I can't abide to see Miss Grace whisht as 
a SMreak o° k 


cried 


patiing 2 y bands upon ber head, 
wud Gugers Rching & cut of her lovely 
long burr.” 

Anne listened, with brow leaning on her 
bands, her heart trembling, a shiver creep- 
ing over her frame. 
pe thonght & best unt to interregt Melly 

va we - 

“And folks say Miss Grace is going te join 
they corpses, only nog theomes that walk 
atout . Dut tothers thas live inside a grat- 

< ike wild baits, and ain't allowed out, 
DOS &) Mech as wancea year af feer-time, 
when a wild ‘nagerie evem goes out with 
bagies and a dru:m.” 

“Molly, when are they going to the 
mami? 

“Can you remember—can you tell we 


“Can I tell ‘ee? 
“Yes, wo be sure. 


part. 

“The three others who were present seal- 
| ed their truth with their lives. 

“Two died on the Id, and one be 
neath the prison scou 
| “Are you come here to plead the cause of 
such a man?” : 
| Lady Brent had buried her face in 
| her hands; when she raised it, every ve 
| tse of color had fied from cheeks 

i 
She had made a great effort, she bad 
forced down a rising shriek, a cry ‘bs 
would have been a confession. oie 
“I am come to plead Grazia’s cause, 
said hoarselr. 

“There is no need. nd 
“I am her father ; there is no love aroa 
her than mine. id 
What false pretense is this that pa 
make it appear I did not care for ber: 
Lady Brentwyche gazed at hin 12 


der. 
“Can love be cruel ?”" she said. 
~I am not cruel,” he answered botly- thst 
“You will acknowledge, fey 
a marriage between Lord snderby 
Graz 3s impossible ? 
Years he was justly condemned ¥ 
, die, am? the lot fell_——" pling 
Lady Brentwyrebe held up 3 vem 
; Band to stay he words. 
“You need not go on,” she sic a 
“| know B-—they cannot srt) 
knows K tea.” obs 
“And, knowing &, she spares = 
pain sme can,” be answered. 





|. “Aware of my infirmities through 


“I thought ea, “said Lady 
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ng hiin in a strange voice, while 
ae robe pm fixed and dreadful. 

“So Lord ,.Enderby may die soon—may 
die any day?” 

«“] don’t know,” he answered. 

“I have destined to , ~~ oD 

Over his pale a gray 
ashen hue as he spoke, and his head droop- 
ed on his breast. 

“J don’t know how you inay feel : but I 
feel that all this is horrible,”’ said Lady 
Brentwyche, “eruel, unjust, ghastly {” 

“You torget how many deaths he 

aused. 
oe These condemnations of traitors and 
informers I look upon asa terrible neces- 


sitv. 

“Without them, our society would be 
come the prey and victiin of licensed cruei- 
ty, and we should goon all perish.” 

“sand why not?” asked Lady Brent 
wvche, with sudden passion, 

«What have we done but plot and assas- 
sinate and shock the world with horrors?” 

We shall save the world—we are saving 
it!’ he cried in answer, the revolutionary 
madness in him glowing on his face. 

“But for us, murder and rapine would be 
kings; we stand between the ‘madness of 
the people’ and a ruined world—we hold 
them back, we stay the upheaval of the 
great earthquake fast approaching. 

“The old foundations are shaken; when 
they fall, when the whole fabric of societ 
is a heap of confusion and wreck, then it 
will understand what dogs of war we have 
held back in the leash.’’ 

‘We have no tine now to discuss these 
subjects,” said Lady Brentwyche. 

‘Let the world slide. a 

“My heart is full ot other things. 

“T cannot take back your dreadful news 
to Anne. 2 

“Is there no hope, no chance of re 
prieve?”’ 

“If he were to cease-his pursuit of Grazia 
and return to England, I believe there 
would be such a chance, 

“At present he is interfering with their 
plans and wishes.” 

“With Delgado’s, you mean ?’’—and she 
shivered, and set her teeth upon her lip to 
still its shaking. 

‘Perhaps so,” he said uneasily. 

‘‘Perhaps he attributes Grazia’s hate to her 
lover’s presence here. 

“Tell him to go back to England if he 
wishes to save | is life. 

“lama gentleman—I have no wish to 
stab in the dark.”’ 

‘You were a gentleinan before you were 
a Nihilist,and behind the Nihilist there still 
hides the gentleman. 


“You understand courtesy, you know 
something of the largeness and glory of 
compassion— forgive this man and save 
him!’ cried Lady Brentwyche; and, ris- 
ing suddenly, she came forward and threw 
herself upon her knees and laid her 
hands across the Duke’s hands, which 
trembled. 

“T have no power, no influence,’”’ he an- 
swered, feebly striving to free bis quiver- 
ing fingers from her clas 

Asa martyr, as a victiin who had suffer- 
ed so terribly, you have aright to ask a fa- 
vor,”’ she pleaded, tearsin her voice and 
eves, 

‘Do you think you are the first who has 
said this to me? 

‘Do yousthink Grazia has not broken her 
patient silence and wept before me such 
tears as angel’s know ? 

“At her prayer I forgave the man. 

“I did more—I pleaded for him. 

‘But there 1s another who has greater in- 
fluence than 1, 

“I gained my prayer only on a condition 
—instant return to hasten . 

“If he refuses, if he stays, his blood will 
be upon his own head.”’ 

Lady Brentwyche released the pale hands 
she held, but she pressed her forehead on 
then; andthe Duke felt her warin tears 
fall. 

*‘Anne—poor Anne !”* she sobbed. 

“Itisher life you have saved wo—and 
inine alse,’’ she added to herself. 

“For I could not see Enderby die in my 
stead. 

“No, ny life would not be worth to me 
such a cruel lie as that. 

“And to see Anne perish slowl 
day—Anne, who has always lovec 
ways believed in me! 

“No, I could not do that. 

**I could not look on her and know I was 
his true murderer, and had cruelly slain 
her too—the creature that loved me best. 

“Life then would net be worth a light 
Straw upon the wind. 

‘“‘How I clung to life once! 

_“And now I see dimly that there are 
tines when it is easier and better to aie 
than to live.” 

She rose from her knees and took her seat 
again, calm and composed. 

When a reprieve coines to us, when in 
sickness we are told that the dread Shadow 
has passed, and we shall have light and 
gladness and see fair days again, we do not 
weep or cry ; we close our eyes in thankful- 
ness, and a few silent tears fall, and our 
lips breathe an unspoken prayer, and we 
lie still and quiet. 

‘He shall go back to England,"’ she said 
presently. 

“IT promise you that. 


day b 
ine, al- 


‘Grazia will help?”’ 
irazia will help,’”’ the Duke repeated 
King down upon his wan hamas cur = 
as if he saw there something unsee! 
eves Dnt bis 


Lady Brent- 
plans for 


said 
your 


‘Be frank with 
wyche, “and tell 
Grazia. 


ine, 
16 





| death, to come to mein my exile, and bring | 


“There ic no need—no need!" cried the 
Duke 


“Am I not her father ? 

“Shal ve wy child to.a leopard 

Bmw fp ett he ay 
“Thank God !” said Lady Brentwyche, 

not wondering. at herself she dared to 


““Remember,I nave to temporize with this 


man. 
“He is a wer in our society, for it has 
need of men, and offence inust not be 


& ven to him heediessly. 

“IT understand how he has induced them 
to yes eoesere waee me ; doubtless he has 
ren hem aor eaye agua age 


“But—but, you a father does not sell 
— “~ even to Sovtee the freedom of the 
or ” 

Lady Brentwyche only lif_led her e 
pin slightly, and waved her hand to bien 

on. 

. to save herself and me, Grasia takes 
the veil,’’ he said, still looking down upon 
his hands and clasping and unclasping bis 
thin fingers, in a strange way. 

“It will be a horrible sacrifice !' ’ she an- 
swered in slow accents,as if the words were 
drawn out of ber by torture. 

“Not so. 

“I give her to Heaven; she will be 
pe’ ee” ptha’s daughte h 

“ eptha's dau r—perhaps.’’ 
said his listener, in the enene, pr. poems 

“Eh, what ? 

“You torture. me !”’ cried the Duke, rising 
tremblingly, and falling back into the chair 


n. 

“Cannot you see this is the sole way— 
thesole way by whichI can save her? 

“And there. are other reasons.”’ 

“Yes,” sakl Lady Brentwyche; “let ne 
hear your earthly reasons, and we will not 
talk of Heaven.’ 

“You know, when Grazia quitted the 


stage, they lost a great income, and I prom- 
to make good that loss. 


“To do that I have pledged ny revenues 
for five years to come, nt I bave paida 
heavy forfeit to the theatre nere. 

“So I have no dowry to give Grazia; with- 
out a dowry we do not marry daughters in 
our eoneiey- 

“An Italian noble would expect a great 
dowry, but the convent takes a small 
one."’ 

“These are r reasons indeed, to m 
English wae m 

“But they are great ones in Italy,’ he 
answered. 

“And you see” pn looking down upon 
his hands and clasping them—“I am a gen- 
tleman. 

**] do not ask a noble to take my daugh- 
ter without a dowry befitting her rank.’ 

“Oh, leave these reasons, Duke,’’ cried 
Lady igre fy “and speak out plainly 
the bitter truth !’’ 

“Yes, yes, the truth—I think I will trust 
you with it—you will not betray me. 

‘My hands here’’—and he spread them 
out in a wild way—‘“have worked at strange 
hard wil, but they have never been soiled 
with—faugh !—I cannot speak the word. 

“You understand—that terrible lot fell on 
me, they excused it, they passed it on. 

“That was like a stone taken from my 
heart. 

“Something was asked in return ; and, in 
my joy at that burden being lifted, 1 said 
‘Yes,’ not thinking what Grazia would 
teel. 

“And, now that I have gone back from 
my word, they tell me that the sole way lo 
pacify this cruel suitor will be to let Grazia 
pass out of all men’s sight within the 
cloister.”’ 

He stopped, and there was a moment of 
dead silence withiu the high-roofed room, 
for Lady Brentwyche could find no words 
with which to answer him. 

She was questioning her own soul as to 
its strength to quit the earthly lite she 
loved. 

“Am I demon or woman," she said to 
herself,” “that I should cause this moun- 
tain of sorrow to tall on an innocent head 
and not touch the burden lest it should 
crush myself ? 

“But no—I cannvt die; it is too terrible” 
and she gathered herself together with a 
great shudder. 

“Enderby will go back w England and 
safety, and Grazia—Grazia will be happy in 
her convent.”’ 

“Well, have you no word to say ?’’ asked 
the Duke. 

**You see there are no other means ?”’ 

Was he grasping at some taint hope? 

She could not tell; but she answered 
hopefully, eagerly. 

iWe nave a yacht in the bay. 

“Let Grazia go to England.” 

“Would she go,knowing her 1 would 
bring instant death to ber lover 1 

“J have thought of all these things,’’ said 
the Duke, again looking at his hands. 

“I have weighed thein on all sides. 

“I have prayed her vainly for my sake to 
flee to a distant land; but her love for ne 
is not so great as this other love. 

“She chooses the convent to save him. 

“IT cannot move ber.”’ 

“Then further words are useless,’’ re- 
turned Lady Brentwyche, speaking, as be- 
fore, with unwonted siowness. 

“T will leave you now.” 


“Qne moment more,’’ said the Duke éa- 
geriy. 
we ’ Ke ft xsplain a re 
ca©ri neal J 4st finiok tox 
of me for this. 
‘You are a woman whom i esteem. 
‘You braved danger, imprisonment, 


“Enderby will not leave while jp dismay | me comfort and bel 


and anguish for her,” 


P- 
"You Wok a long, hard, painful journey, 





did f and 
ee nih oaeeaiedeed ten 
to @ poor 

“I do not forget it. 


—— have a generous heart, a brave 


But bere he stepped, for Lady Brent- 
w was looking at him with a death- 
w face, her shrin as though 
some withering were over her. 
“Ah, you do not like to 1” said 
Se 

“I will excuse no more. 

“But I did not that man when I 


ma 

- nd it was to save—save these bands of 
mine. 

‘Yea, a lot ise blind thing. 

“T am not a man fit——’” 

“No, Lam more fit,” said Lady Brent- 
wyche, interrupting hii in a measured, 
quiet tone. 

Bh, was born poor,and I was made desper- 


% and poverty and wrath can do 
mad things. 

vtihe will fod a ithin holy walls 

. w within walls; 
she will not be RE, 4 

“You think not?” he cried eagerly. 

I too believe she will be bap? 

1 e 


- “A pure exalted life will fu r aspira- 
ons. 

ane abe will be greatly beloved by the 
6 


ra. 
“Yea, yes, it is the best jot I could choose 
for her. 

‘For, }ou see, she would never marry.” 

“No,” said Lady yr nny eee quietly. 

“And on festival days I shall go to the 
convent,"’ he continued, “and, though I 
shall not see her, yet from behind the grat- 
ing that shuts out the world I sball hear her 

lorious voice chanting praises and sweet 

yinns, 

‘There will be infinite peace andconso- 
lation in her voice. 

‘You are going ? 

“Yes; thank you for this visit. 

“It has been a relief to lift slightly the 
burden of silence on my heart. 

‘“‘When you hear the world k of me 
and of Grazia, you wili sinile, you will close 
your lips over your own thoughts and un- 
derstand. The convent is in the mountains, 
near the old chateau I have there. 

**] mean to live there always. 

“TI shall go often to the chapel to hear her 
voice, and in fancy I shal! see her face, 
eo the grating shuts her from iny 
sight. 

Perhaps I shall know her as I catch 
diinly a glimpse of the black robes as they 
float by, 

“Oh, yes, I shall certainly know ber. 

“You think I shall ?” 

‘Doubtless,’ said Lady Brentwyche, 
with just a slight tremor in her tone. 

“] cannot stay longer. 

“Good-bye.’’ 

She looked back at him when she reached 
the door—for in hi» misery he had forgotten 
courtesy, and had not accompanied her; he 
had shrunk back in his chair, his face hid- 
den in his thin bands, his white hair falling 
over them. 





CHAPTER XLV. 


H, auntie, if you had been here, this 
() would not have happened!” cried Lady 
{ 


Anne. 
er cheeks were flushed, her eyes red 
with weeping. 

“What has happened?’ asked Lady 
Brentwyche, looking round the saloon 

erly. 

“Where is Alan ? 

‘“‘Where is your brother ?"’ 

“Gone! 

“I entreated Soulis never to léave Alan, 
and he has promised me that he will not 
even for an hour.”’ 

“Gone!” repeated Lady Brentwyche. 

“But woere !” 

Phan | would not tell me; but I fear they 
have sailed for Sicily. 

“In the yacht ?”’ 

“Yeu,’’ said Lady Anne. 

“And I think Soulis has planned soime 
foolish wild scheme by which he hopes to 
take Grace away.” 

“It will be of no avail, Anne; and we 
must telegraph to Soulis. 

“He must take advantage of Enderby's 
being in the yacht to sail with him for Eng- 
land at once, 

“He must not let him land even.” 

“No telegram will prevent that,’’ said 
Anne sadly. 

“They will both get themselves into 
some dreadful trouble.”’ 

‘Trouble indeed !"’ returned her aunt. 

“Why have they gone in thissudden way 
Anne ?” 

“The yacht was ready for a trip, and they 
both came here directly you were gone, and 
I told them what Molly had said. 





. “Surely, Anne, — not go into 
the mountains to the Duke's chateau f’’ 
“Yes, they will—I am certain they 
whit" Anne. 
“I will go down Ww the quey,” sald Lady 
Brentw 


“I may be in time to stop them,” 

She rang the bell hurr‘sdly, and ordered 
the carriage to return thas had just set ber 
down. 

In an incredibly short time she was on the 
oS ae Sree lain at 

r. 

It was not there. 

A snow-white sail shone out against the 
blue sky, and was shadowed in the bluer 
sea. 


‘That's the English Count's ” said 
a Greek sailor, pointing to it; “but the wind's 
not fair for Palermo, 

“I think they'll have to try Messina.” 

Lady Brentwyche drove away with an 
odd sensation at her heart. 


She had been by her interview 
with the Duke; this unex de ure 
of Lord Enderby's agi her still more. 


She could could not foresee what would 
become of it—what mad adventure Lord 
Soulis might vail on him to undertake. 

One thing alone was certain—his return 
to England would be delayed, ber promise 
that should go instantly would be 
broken. ° 

Per having faied to stop the yacht, 
she might persuade the Duke to remain at 
Naples. 

She was too late. 

Italian fashion, it was already shut - 

The Duke and his retinue had le by 
their steamer half an bour betore. 

Now there was nothing left to do but to 
send urgent telegrauis to Lord Soulis both 
at Messina and Palermo, in the chauge of 
one of them reaching hin. 

After she had done this, she set back in 
the carriage, feeling strangely shaken in 
mind, and bewildered by the many plans 
of action that presented themselves like 
visions before her tired brain. 

Should she follow them to Palermo? 

Should she see the Duke and Grace ? 

No, this would be worse than useless; it 
—oaee only bring on Grace an agony of 
lear. 

It was better she should reinain in ignor- 
ance that her lover had followed, or rather 
proceded her to Sicilly. 

Unless he went up the mountains to the 
very # whither she had gone, there 
would be no chance of their meeting. 

And perhaps Delgado would never know 
Lord Enderby was on the island. 

It was no sinall insignificant piace. 

Among two millions of people surely a 
stranger unght pass unnoticed. 

But there was the yacht; either in tne 
harbor of Messina or Palerino she might 
attract notice, — a large handsome 
schooner #o beautifully fitted up that some 
curiosity would certainly be evoked by 
her appearance, and the name of her owner 
would be asked for. 

Delgado—where was he ? 

She had not seen him for a fortnight. 

Since Gregory’s crushing blow, he had 
kept his rootn. 

She would drive to his hotol and inquire 
for him. 

“The signor Delgado?” said a waiter. 

Oh, yer, he was better—much better! He 
left two days ago. 

Did the signora wish to know whero he 
was gone? 

Yes; then be would inquire. 

The inan came again to the carriage door, 
after aslow minute that seemed an hour. 

The porter had taken the signor’s lug- 

ge tothe Palerine boat; this was all he 

new. 

Lady Brentwyche took a double dose of 
chloral that night, but she slept little, and 
looked in the morning #0 haggard and ill 
that Lady Anne sent for a physician w at- 
tend her. 

She was ordered to keep her bed. 

She obeyed for two days; then, in a fever 
of impatience, she arose, and met Lord 
Tosslande and Gregory in her saloon. 

There was no news of the yacht, no ans- 
wer W the telegrains., 

“Don't be anxions, Anne,’'’said her father; 
‘those two young fellows are enjoying 
themselves. It is a perfect tolly to be un- 
easy on their account.”’ 

But the next day, when he caine tothem, 
be wore ap anxious look on his usually 


| happy face. 


“Then I saw, by the way they looked at | 


each other, that they would take the yacht 
round to Palerino.”’ 


“And you could not stop thei 7?” 

“Oh, aunt, what could I do? 

“What could I say that would stop 
them ?’’ 

I dor’t know, child,”’ said Lady Brent- 
wyche, in a strange voice. 


“If they really go to-Pualerino, my tele- 
rain will reach Soulis: but they may put 
in at another port. 


“It will depend on the wind as ‘they are 
Salling 
But w t matter much, aunt ? 
‘Your telegrain will not stop them froin 
doing what they have made up their minds 
to do.’ 


“It shall—it must stop them,”’ said Lady | 


Brentwyche, with a strange fixed expres- 
Bion of her face, 


“Some fellows on board the Sicilian boat 
have brought a queers report from Palermo. 
They say that two young Englishmen who 
landed from a yacht and went up the moun- 
tains for an excursion have beeu seized by 
brigands, who deinand an enormous ranp- 
sO LT. 

*“Butdon't be alarmed; it is not at all 
likely to be Enderby and Soulis. 

There are plenty of yachts besides the 
‘Petrel,’ and a great inany English at Paler- 
m0.”" 

It was easy Ww see that he was alarmed 
himself. 

Anns face was white as snow; Lady 
Brentwyche's was burning with fever, and 
her eyes were wide and dilated. 

“T think you had better go to Palerino at 
once,” she said to Lord ‘Tosslande,in a 
strangely quiet voice. 


“And Gregory shali go with you. It 
would be useless to send hii alone, as he 
cannot speak Italian. 

“Let us hear someti r more defi 
first malt } Ome i a 
fret . 1; wa 
i2ii8 OU DIS eL.a i: Tt sri igh 
to pay ransom for both Hut what can on 
think of a country where brigands are real 
live facts?’’ 


Anne rung ber hands together, without 
giving her anyanswer, 
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O little bird ! sing sweet among the leaves, 

Safe hid from sight, beside thy downy nest ; 

The rain falls, murmuring to the drooping eaves 
A low refrain, that salts thy music best. 

Bing sweet, O bird | thy recompense draws nigh— 
Four callow nesttings ‘neath the other's wing 
Bo many flashing wings that by and by 

Will cleave the sunny sir. © sing, bird, sing ! 


O little bird ! simg sweet. Though rain may fall, 
And though thy callow brood thy care require, 
Behind the rain-cloud, with its trailing pall, 
Shineth undimmed the gracious golden fire. 

Sing on, O bird ! nor of the clond take heed ; 

For thou art heritor of glorious Bpring ; 

And every field ts sacred to thy need- 

The wealth, the beauty, thine. © sing, bird, sing ! 


O bird | sing sweet. What though the time be near 
When thou shall sit upon that swaying bough, 

With nosweet mate, no nestling, by, to hear 

The bubbling song thou sing'st to glad them now ! 
Thy task was done, fulfilled In sweet spring days. 

In golden summer, when thy brood take wing, 

Shalt thou not still have left ahymn of praise, 
Because thy work is over. Sing, bird, sing ! 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘PENKIVEL; OR, THE 
MYSTERY OF 8ST. EGLON,”’ 
ETC., ETC. 














CHAPTER XLII.—[conTiInveEn. ] 


ALWAYS knew you were a viper," 
Gregory said, standing over him in 
breathless scorn. 

“Now pick yourself up, if you will. 

“One blow 1s enough lor such a creature 
as you. 

“I've damaged your beauty a little.’’ 

Delgado’s passion was past speech. 

His face was colorless, his hand were 
clenched, 

He knew that he was powerless in the 
clutch of brute strength; his weapons and 
his power were ot another kind. 

Crafty, subtie, cruel, he could crawl and 
strike a secret blow, but not inatch himself 
with an animal open force like this, 

So, a4 was natural to hitn, he dissembled, 
and, sick as he was with rage and pain and 
shane, he yet managed to speak 
blandlv. 

«Upon my word, Mr. Blake, I have no 
quarrel with you. 

“For what particular act of courtesy of 
nine have you knocked me down ? 

“Perhaps I am indebted to your fair sis- 
ter-in-law for this English potiteness.”’ 

“No, vou are indebted to ine only. 

“Lady Brentwyche had not the feast idea 
that I was going to pay you a visit. 

“As far as 1 know, she is still your great 
friend. 

“I knocked you down on my cousin's ac- 
count, bevause you are getting the blind 
side of a weak old inan. 

“And let Grace make one complaint to 
me, and Igive you a second dose, anda 
stronger one. 

“But for her entreaties, I should have 
done this long ago. 

“You held some terror over her which 
kept back my hand."’ 

Delgado siniled ; the sense of the secret 
power he possessed consoled him. 

“Daughters in this country obey their 

arents, and the Duke di Valdivia is m 

riend,"’ he said, in his quietest, most asil- 
very tone. 

‘<;00d day, Mr. Blake. 

“You have struck me, and in my first 
impulse I might have return the 
blow, 

‘| am glad you stayed my hand.” 

Gregory did nov understand his foe; he 


stared at hin an instant ina bewi' dered 
way, then he felt satisfied as he saw his 
dainayed countenance. 

He turned on his heel to go, then came 


back, as ifsome alter-thought had struck 
him. 

“Speaking of my sister-in-law reminds 
me that my wife gave you a letter for 
her. 

“I don’t choose you should keep any let- 
ter of my wife's, ; 

“It isonly some trumpery commission or 
other ; but Just get up and give it to me, will 
you ” 

“I had forgotten it,"’ said Delgado, ina 
level tone. 

“I found it but a few moments ago, after 
long search. 

‘Here it is. 

“Ihave no wish whatever to keep any 
letters of Mrs. Blake's.” 

He opened a sina! desk, and took thence 
a letter, which he handed over to Gregory, 
without raising his swelled eyes, 

The writing on the address was Harriet's, 
the seal was untouched. 

Gregory saw this with aglance,-and felt 
satisfied with his day's waek ashe walked 
hoimewards. 

After examing the seal and the envelope 
and writing with eves that seemed to burn 
with fear, Lady Brentwyche tore open the 
letter. 


W ithin-lay the ciphered paper and intact | 


rown figures, her own note-paper, no 

Had Delgado spoken truth ? 

And believing her statement, had he con. 
sidered the letter of no importance, and 
neither searched for it nor opened it? 

In a word, waa she once more safe? 

The hope was overpowering ; and,stretch- 
ing out her hands towards ry, Lady 
Brentwyche burst into hyster al. weep- 
ing. 


CHAPTER XLIIIL 


N a vast saloon, with carved and painted 
ceili and inlaid floor, the Duke di 
Valdivia had received two visitors—the 

uis of Tosslande and hig son, Lord 


Tho latter was spokesman, for the Marquis 
had chosen the easier role of mere assistant 


the conversation. 
“Te this hed final answer, Duke?’ said 
Lord Soul 

“My friend Enderby will scarcely take it 
such.”’ 


as 

“It ws Ginval. 

“T have other views for my daughter,” 
wr ua his eyes lighting up his 

e angrily. 

“I have heard she has a suitor who is 
mes disagreeable to her and far beneath 

er. 

“Surely, Duke, you would not sacrifice 
your daughter to such a inan ?” 

“She has been sacrificed by others,” he 
answered, his eyes gleaming still more 
flercely. 

“Your friend Lord Enderby took advan- 
tage of her forlornness to keep her in his 
house as a servant. 

“And, as it this were not enough, it was 
to ransoin bis child she made herself a pub- 
lic singer—an actress—a creature whourany 
one could look at and hiss and applaud as 
they pleased. 

“You speak of Signor Delgado being be- 
neath her, but no man of her own rank now 
will marry her. 

“I have given her the alternative to ac- 
cept this man—who loves her—or take the 
veil.”’ 

‘‘Duke, you are tco cruel,”’ exclaimed the 
Marquis. 

“Enderby isa good-hearted fellow, and 
he has loved your daughter faithfully for 

ears+—”’ 

‘*‘Pardon me, I know Lord Enderby and 
his character quite well.” 

“Then, knowing bim,”’ interposed Lord 
Soulis eagerly, “you imust feel that to give 
youe daughter to such a tnan would ensure 

er nappinesss.’’ 

‘1 feel, iny lord, that I would rather see 
my daughter lying dead there before me 
than see hor the wife of Lord Enderby.” 

The half-wild, haif-mmad eyes that gleam- 
ed out ot the Duke's haggard ome 
face spoke more fiercely, more passionately 
than his cruel words. 

“This isterrible!’’ said the Marquis, ris- 


ing. 

“IT feel it is useless to prolong this painful 
discussion further.” 

“One word inore,”’ exclaimed Lord Sou- 
lis. 

“T ip ted you—I entreat you to let my 
friend plead for himself. 

“T am a poor hand at speaking, I have not 
done him [ ar toy 

“Surely you will not refuse again to see 
him ?”’ 

“An interview between me and Lord 
Enderby would be both useless and pain- 
ful. 

“I must decline to hear another word on 
this matter. 

“If there were no othe and insuperable 
objection, the fact of his being a Protestant 
would be sufficient.”’ n 

With these words the Duke disinissed bis 
visitors. 

Both were pale and unwontedly grave; 
both felt that they had been heiplessly 
beaten by some unseen foe who had stood 
invisible at the Duke's side. 

“The man; is a frightful anachronism,” 
said Lord Soulis, recovering hiimself in the 
open air. 

“He has no right to live in this cen- 
tury.’ 

“Heis half mad!’’ returned the Mar- 

uis. 

“IT shall advise Enderby to run off with 
the girl.”’ 

“It is the only way. 

“Tt can be done easily with a yacht !"’ said 
Lord Soulis. 

‘Let us give our help and counsel at 
once.”’ 

But, when this scheme was propounded 
to Lord Enderby, he did but sinile sadly; 
he knew Grace, and knew that her high 
nature, ber generous self-sacrificing spirit, 
would shrink from such‘a plan. 

Not to gain happiness for herself would 
she forsake her father ina way that would 
wound him to the quick. 

Others might teel angry and think of hiin 
bitterly ; but jn her soul there would be no 
resentinent ; large, sweet, tender compas- 
sion would cover all her faults. 

There was much talk among the friends, 
and Lord Soulis insisted on searching the 
bays farand near for some yacht that could 
be purchased or hired ; he would not give 
up the scheme, though Lord Enderby as- 
sured him it was hopeless. 

A few days on feverishly; Lady 
Brentwyche was ill and distressed. 

Lady Anne alone received her brother, 
her father, and Lord Enderby, and their 
consultations were frequent, sad and use- 
less. 

Then Gregory arrived, and the episode 
of his attack on De'gado madea diversion 
toratime and gratified Lord Soulis im- 
mensely. 

But Lord Enderby divined the hatred 





and burning desire for revenge that would 


inflaine a vain and cruel mind, and he felt 
this event would but hasten soine dire ca- 
tastrophe. 

All hearts were strained in expectancy, 


; 


| where; they looked for they knew not 
what, 

Lady Anne caught but rare glimpses of 
Grace; she wav her hands sometimes 
from the carriage in which she was drivin 
with her father, or she spoke «a burri 
word as, leaning on his arm, they moet at 





come oman air concert, but sbe went no more 
to or . 
Gaetan ania dit ec thee of Gre- 
’s; the recipient of it was laid and 
Cost hi { ia le; so his bite 
handsome face wan no more in pu 
places by the Duke's side. 
All w this spared Grace much 


D. 
Pitted they not soon her shrink from the 
glance of poh ecgy aren, Wank 


ed tire from ber pure 
seoing it not hard to hold 
back _s lover's ak hand and save 


that Umping w figure from hisan- 


at A was aconsolation to know that his 
eyes were green and black, and prone 
countenance damaged, w 
feigning illnesn till time repaired it, and 
denying himself to all comers. .§ - 
is t a reprieve, a breathing time 
of peace to others; but the man hi like 


a wounded snake, was gathering venom 
and energy for a last spring. 

Toa ereature of his nature, a dis- 
figurement was a source of mis- 
ery; hong vanity, being wo hin 


agon 
He writhed as he on a sofa bathing his 
awelled and aie ake face. 

Meanwhile Lord Soulis went on an ex- 
cussion, and returned in triumph by sea, in 
a fine yacht which lay at anchor in the bey, 
and swung round gracefully, and, as 
said traly, was “a thing of beauty and a joy 
ER RE a 

youn to Tr gladness ; 
there was alight in his eyes that looked 
dangerous, yet happy. 

In fact, he was getting into figh trim ; 
his Seutch blood was up and ready for bat- 
es he longed to bring his yacht into ac- 

on. 

“Now, Anne,” he said eagerly, “without 
saying a word to Enderby, you wust man- 
age to see Grace and tell her my scheme, 
and get her to agree to it. 

“Then I'll land a few blue-jackets on the 
first dark night that this horrid clear cli- 
mate will vouchsafe to us, and we’ll bave 
her on board before that old anachronism 
can open his exceedingly disagreeable 
eves.’ t 

But the next day the enthusiastic youn 
fellow’s scheme fell to pieces, shatte 
= STS to the winds by a visit trom 
Mol y- 

“I’ve runned out unbeknown,” she said, 
entering Anne’s room breathlessly. 

‘*Because I can’t 8 their lingo, they 
won't let ne go nowheres by mysel{—just 
as if I wes atool that conldn’t ax my way 
home in plain English. ‘ 

‘Well, and we are going away; that’s 
what I’tn come for.’’ 

“Going away !"’ cried Anne. 

“Yes, sure, tothe world’s end,or the 
mountains, or somewhere, where there 
bain’t no English folks to pry round arter 


us. 
“Ob M iy peak 
‘ olly, try tos nly! 
“Try to tell’ me the Cem ged place to 


which you are going.” 
ke speaking pisin as a pikestaff,’’ said 
oO Vv. 


“1 always does when I’ve got English in 
my mouth, but can’t 6x a young 
cheeld like me to speak fitty the graate lon 
words the folks here rolls about through 
their eyes and noses, or elxe throws round 
with their hands. 

“At the Tower of Babel, I reckon, they 
catched the langwid that the monkeys 
— away, and that’s why it’s’ gibber- 
ish.’ 

“The name, Molly—try to think of the 
name of the place.”’ 

“It eddn’t macaroni,” ‘resumed Molly 
thoughtfully, “though there's ‘oni’ or 
‘bony’ en it soinewheres, and it’s in a island 
—that'sa plaace likea cork ina bowl of 
waater, you know—and there's a porth 
where the ships come, caaled—caaled 
Palerno.”’ 

‘‘Palerino! 

‘“Yes, yes, I know it!’’ cried Anne. 

“You knows more’n I do,’’ cried 
Molly. 

“And I don't want to know the plaace. 

‘“T’'in whisht as a singed dog—I._ wants to 
creep into a hole and howl and die. 

“That's how I _ feel when I’m bad 
here.”’ 

And poor Molly put her hand upon her 
a where asob seemed to rise and 
fa l. 

“No one is hurting you, Molly, I hope?” 
said Anne. ee 

“There's lots hurting me,” answered 
Molly. 

‘I can’t abide to see Miss Grace whisht as 
a streak o' moonlight. 

‘And there’s they gashly ould thi in 
black with head-clothes "on, like mi 
walking round by mistake, misthinking 
they're alive; they’re up with her aal day 
long praying and smiling dreadful, and 
putting their bony hands upon her bead, 
with fingers itching to cut off her lovely 
long bair.”’ 

Anne listened, with brow leaning on her 
hands, her heart trembling, a shiver creep- 
ing over her frame. 

She thought it best not to interrupt Molly 


| by a word, 


| rumors were in the air, fears were every- | 


“And folks say Miss Grace is going to join 
they corpses, only not theones that walk 
about ; but t’others that live insidea grat- 
ing like wild baista, and ain’t allowed out, 
not 80 much a8 wance a year at feer-time, 
when a wild 'nagerie even goes out with 
— and a druin.”’ 

“Molly, when are they going to the 
island? 
re you remember—can you tell me 

“Can I tell ’ee? 

“Yea, to be sure, 


“Now I must go, or I shall be missed. 
“] couldn't have got away if the packing 


nate 
whizzy.”’ , 
ppouy werned swiftly to the door; but 


“What time to-night, Molly, Go you 
start?” 

“I dunno. 

“Nobody knows. 

“Only it’s in the cool, when the shiv’s 


that a can talon 
ts) e Lad 
Anne bewilde and anxious, aa ’ 
When she carried her news toher aunt, 


age Lay aeres her ca and drove 
e Palace, and manded 
interview with the Duke. ma 


Atter a minute’s delay she was admitted 
to his presence. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 


N the dim curtained light Lady Brent- 
wyche scarcely recogn the man who 
rose to receive her. 

He was sadly changed—more changed in 
the last few weeks is life than in years 
ot exile. 

Gnief had aged him faster than prisons 
and chains. 

“[ have understood it all,”- said Lady 
Brentwyche, tating his thin hand in 

ers. 

“You have seemed cruel, but you are not 
cruel; you are acting under orders.”’ 

He shrank back in his large chair, in 
which his gauut frame seemed scarcely 
more than a skeleton’s, and bowed his head 
in assent. 

“Delgado is a useful man—very useful to 
the ;they wish for this marriage, 
they deinand it of me. 

“TI can only obey,” he said, clasping his 
hands tightly before him. 

“TI remember my oath,that I would sacri- 
fice ~ 3 nearest and dearest if the cause re- 


qui it, that I would obey even unto 


eath.”’ 

“There are sacrifices that are unnatural,’ 
said Lady Brentwyche, in a broken voice ; 
“this is one of them. 

“It would be horrible to marry your 
daughter to a man she loathes.’’ 

“You have all sacrificed Grazia,’ he an- 
swered. 

“Her innocence, her enthusiasm, her 

enerous' romance, her genius, have all 
nen taken ad of by yourself and 
the Englishinan and——”’ 

“Our society,’’ interposed Lady Brent- 
wyche. 

The vital need of all there societies is 
funds—al ways funds, and again funds. 

“Grazia’s wonderful talent was too great 
a temptation ; she was willing to sell it; 
they bought it.’’ 

“The bargain was to your advantage and 
theirs ; and again at the root of all was that 
Englishman, the man to whoin I owe years 
of such suffering that language has no 
words to tell it—the man who took my 
daughter into his house as a servant—the 
man who is a traitor and aspy?” 

“I do not believe he was ever a spy,” 
said Lady Brentwyche, in a voice that was 
scarce above a whisper. 

“Your disbelief is strange. 

‘In that one dreadful instance of which 
we know, either he played the spy or it was 
you who took that dastard part. 

“The three others who were present seal- 
ed their truth with their lives. 

“Two died on the old, and one be- 
neath the prison scourge. 

“Are you come here to plead the cause of 
such a man ?”’ ; 

Lady Brentwyche had buried her face in 
her bands; when she raised it, every ves- 
tige of color had fied from cheeks and 


lips. 
She had made a great effort, she had 
“se down a ype | shriek, a cry that 
1 been a confession. 
bab cittooabe to plead Grazia’s cause,”” she 


“There is no need. 
“J am her father ; there is no love around 


her than mine. ; 
‘What false pretense is this that would 
make it appear I did not care for her?” he 


asked. 
Lady Brentwyche gazed at him in won: 
der. 
“Can love be cruel ?’”’ she said. 
“TI am not cruel,’’ be answered hotly. 
“You will acknowledge, I presume, that 


a marriage between Lord Enderby nd 
Grazia is impossible ? 
“Years he was justly condemned ” 


die, an’ the lot fell——’’ ; 
Lady Brentwyche held up a trem bling 

hand to stay his words. 
“You need not go on,”’ she said. 

‘“f know it—they cannot marr) 
knows it too.’’ whet 
“And, knowing it, she spares me 

in sne can,’’ he answered. 

‘The society does also. , 

“Awere of my infirmities through — 
imprisonment, they have accepted 4 50 
tute.” 


—sne 





“I thought s0,’"said Lady Brentwyo% 
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; bimina : while 
nterrapling Maxed andareaial. 


«So Lord .Enderby may die soon—may 


2 da + el 
“2 ny at know,” he answered. 
“I have declined to know.” 


Over his pale face spread a gray 
ssheo hae as he spoke, and his head droop- 
ed on his breast. , 

“J don’t know how you inay feel : but I 
feel that a thle i Coleus al nel Lady 

ue ghastly 
ran torget how many deaths he 
sed. . 
These condemnations of traitors and 
informers I luok upon asa terrible neces- 


tv. 
6 2 Without ther one J would be 
come the prey one victiun sed cruel- 
ty, and we shou d soon all perish."’ 


“And why not?” asked Lady Brent 
wvche, with sudden 

“What have we done but plot and .assas- 
sinate and shock the world with horrors?” 

We shall save the world—we are saving 
it!’ he cried in answer, the revolutionary 
madness in him glowing on his face. 

“But for us, murder and rapine would be 
kings; we stand between the ‘madness of 
the people’ anda ruined world—we hold 
them back, we stay the upheaval of the 
great cartheaens fast approaching. 

“The old foundations are shaken; when 
they fall, when the whole fabric of societ, 
is a heap of confusion wreck, then it 
will understand what of war we have 
held back in the leash.’’ 

“We have no time now to disouss these 
subjects,” said Lady Brentwyche. 

Let the world slide. . 
“My heart is full ot other things. 

“T cannot take back your dreadful news 
to Anne. P 

“Is there no hope, no chance of re- 
prieve?”’ 

“If he were to cease-his pursuit of Grazia 
and return to England, I believe there 
would be such a chance. 

“At present he is interfering with their 
plans and wishes.” 

“With Delgado’s, you mean ?’’—and she 
shivered, and eet her teeth upon her lip to 
still its shaking. 

*Perhaps so,”’ he said uneasily. 

‘Perhaps he attributes Grazia’s hate to her 
lover's presence here. 

“Tell him to go back to England if he 
wishes to save | is life. 

“lama gentleman—I have no wish to 
stab in the dark.”’ 

“You were a gentleinan before you were 
a Nihilist,and behind the Nihilist there still 
hides the gentleman. 


“You understand courtesy, you know 
something of the largeness and glory of 
compassion— forgive this man and save 
him!"’ cried Lady Brentwyche; and, ris- 
ing suddenly, she came forward and threw 
herself upon her knees and laid her 
hands across the Duke’s bands, which 
trembled. 

“I have no power, no influence,’’ he an- 
swered, feebly striving to free his quiver- 
ing fingers from ber c aap 

“As a martyr, as a victiin who had suffer- 
ed so terribly, you have aright to ask a fa- 
vor,”’ she pl , tearsin her voice and 
eves. 

‘Do you think you are the first who has 
saii this to me? 

“Do yousthink Grazia has not broken her 
patient silence and wept before me such 
tears as angel’s know ? 

‘At her prayer I forgave the man. 

“I did more—I pleaded for him. 

‘*But there is another who has greater in- 
fluence than 1. 

“I gained my prayer only on a condition 
—instant return to England. 

“If he refuses, if he stays, his blood will 
be upon his own head.”’ 

Ludy Brentwyche released the pale hands 
she held, but she pressed her forehead on 
thein; andthe Duke felt her warin tears 
fall. 

‘Anne—poor Anne!” she sobbed. 

“ltisher life you have saved too—and 
nine alse,’ she added to herseif. 

“For I could not see Enderby die in iny 
stead. 

“No, my life would not be worth to me 
such a cruel lie as that. 

“And to see Anne perish slowly day by 
day—Anne, who has always loved ine, al- 
ways believed in me! 

“No, I could not do that. 

‘I could not look on her and know I was 
his true murderer, and had cruelly slain 
her too—the creature that loved me best. 

“Life then would net be worth a light 
Straw upon the wind. 

“How I clung to life once! 

“And now I see dimly that there are 
times when it is easier and better to die 
than to live.” 

She rose from her knees and took her seat 
again, calm and composed. 

When a reprieve cones to us, when in 


sickness we are told that the dread Shadow | 


has passed, and we shall have light and 
gladness and see fair days again, we do not 
weep or cry ; we close our eyes in thankful- 
ness, and a few silent tears fall, and our 
lips breathe an unspoken prayer, and we 
lie still and quiet. F 

“He shall go back to England,"’ she said 
presently. 

“I promise you that. 

“Grazia will help?” 


Grazia will belp,”’ the Duke repeated, 
King down upon his wan hands curious 
as if he saw there something unseen Dy 


ail eyes but bis. 
“Be frank with me,” said Lady Brent- 


wyche, “and tell me your plans for | 
Grazia. 

“Enderby will not leave while in dismay 
nad anguish for her,” 











“There ic no need—no need !"’ cried the 
“Am I not her father ? ; 
“Shall 1 give my child leopard 
“Shall I throw toa wae ant _ 
“Thank God !”” said Brentwyche, 
not wondering. at herself the dared to 
“aie nee seationns. canes 
Duke, in aeubdned | — te 
“Remember,! nave to temporize with this 


“He is a in our society, for it han 
need of such inen, and afianne must not be 
sven to him heediessly. 

“I understand how he has induced them | 


se t, you a father: does not sell 
—— even to further the freedom of the 

Lady Brentwyehe only lifted her e 
poping! , Sadana hentand tm ites 

n. 

¢ to save herself and 
the veil,” he said, still looking down upon 
his hands and. dasping and unclasping bis 

a strange way. 

“It will bea horrible sacrifice !' ’ she an- 
swered in slow accents,as if the words were 
drawn out of her by torture. 

“Not ao. 

“I give her to Heaven; she will be 


happy" 
“So was Jeptha'’s daughter—perhaps.”’ 
said his listener, in the same, siow way. 
“Eh, what? 
“You torture me !” cried the Duke, rising 
tremblingly, and falling back into the chair 


n. 

“Cannot you see this is the sole way— 
thesole way by whichI can save her? 

“And there.are other reasons.”’ 

“Yes,” said Lady Brentwyche; “let me 
hear your earthly reasons, and we will not 
talk of Heaven.’ 

“You know, when Grazia quitted the 
stage, they lost a great income, and I prom- 

to make good that loss, 

“To do that I have posed my revenues 
for five years to come, and I have paid a 
heavy forfeit to the theatre nere. 

“So I have no dowry to give Grazia; with- 
out a dowry we do not marry daughters in 
our nants . ai gi. 

“An noble would expect a great 
dowry, but the convent takes a small! 
one.’ 

“These are poor reasons indeed, to my 
English mind.” 

“But they are great ones in Italy,’’ he 
answered. 

‘And you see”’ n looking down upon 
his hands and clasping them—‘“I am a gen- 
tleman. 

“I do not ask a noble to take my daugh- 
ter without a dowry befitting her rank.’ 

“Oh, leave these reasons, Duke,” cried 
Lady Brentwyche, “and speak out plainly 
the bitter truth !”’ 

“Yes, yes, the truth—I think I will trust 
you with it—you will not betray me. 

“‘My hands here’’—and he spread them 
out in a wild way—‘“‘have worked at strange 
hard twil, but they have never been soiled 
with—faugh !—I cannot speak the word. 

“You understand—that terrible lot fell on 
me, they excused it, they passed it on. 

“That was like a stone taken from my 
heart. ‘ 

“Something was asked in return ; and, in 
my joy at that burden being lifted, I said 
‘Yes,’ not thinking what Grazia would 
teel. 

“And, now that I have gone back from 
my word, they tell me that the sole way to 
pacify this cruel suitor will be to let Grazia 
pass out of all men’s sight within the 
cloister.’’ 

He stopped, and there was a moment of 
dead silence withiu the high-roofed room, 
for Lady Brentwyche couid find no words 
with which to answer him. 

She was questioning her own soul as to 
its strength to quit the earthly life she 
loved. 

“Am I demon or woman,’ she said to 
herself,” “that I should cause this moun- 
tain of sorrow to tall on an innocent head 
and not touch the burden lest it should 
crush myself ? ; 

“But no—I cannvt die; it is too terrible” 
and she hered herself together with a 
great shudder. 

“Enderby will go back to England and 
safety, and Grazia—Grazia will be happy in 
her convent.”’ 

“Well, have you no word to say ?”’ asked 
the Duke. © 

“You see there are no other means ? 

Was he ping at some taint hope ? 

She could not tell; but she answered 

EWe have a yacht in the bay. 

“Let Grazia go to England.” _— 

“Would she go, knowing od flight would 

ring instant death to ber lover 
. T have thought of all these things,”’ said 
the Duke, again looking at his bands. 

“I have weighed then on all sides. 

“J have prayed her vainly for my sake to 
flee to a distant land; but her love for me 
is not so great as this other love. 

“She chooses the convent to save him. 

“I cannot move ber.”’ 

“Then further words are useless,”’ re- 
turned Lady Brentwyche, speaking, as be- 
fore, with unwonted slowness. 





“J will leave you now.” 

“One moment more,” said the Duke ¢a- 
gerly 

“5 should ke to explain a littie more 
cieariy -l mean YOU iInUuUst D a think tox 


of me for this. 
‘You are a woman whom I esteem. 
“You braved danger, imprisonment, | 


| death, to come to mein my exile, and bring | 
| me comfort and bel 


P- 
"You took a jong, hard, painful journey, 


me, Grasia takes 


4d 
to @ poor i : 
“T do not forget it. . 


“You have a generous heart, a brave 


stopped, for Lady Brent- 
w was looking at him with a dcath- 
w ee ae as though 
some withering were over her. 
“Ah, you do not like to said 
the Duke wistfully. 
more. 


“TI will excuse no 
“Bat I did not that man when I 
his suit. ' 


at. nd it was to save—eave these hands of 
ne. 

**Yeu, @ lot is a blind thing. 

“T am not a man fit——’” 

“No, Lam more fit,” said Lady Brent- 
wyety camerepang hin in a measured, 


q e. 
ate. Wan bare poarand I was mete desper- 


“Despair and verty and wrath can do 
mad things. 


“Let us talk of Grace. 

“She will Gnd peace within holy walls; 
she will not be unbappy.”’* 

“You think not?” he cried eagerly. 

“I too believe she will be nya} 

- “A pure exalted life will fu er aspira- 
ons. 

‘*And ahe will be greatly beloved by the 
sisters. 

“Yes, yes, it is the best iot I could choose 
for mer 

“For, }ou see, she would never marry.” 

“No,” said Lady Brentwyche quietly. 

“And on festival days I shall hi to the 
convent,’ he continued, ‘and, though I 
shall not see her, yet from behind the 
ing that shuts out the world I shall hear her 

lorious voice chanting praises and sweet 

yinns, 

“There will be infinite peace andconso- 
lation in her voice. 

‘You are going ? 

“Yes; thank you for this visit. 

“It has been a relief to lift slightly the 
burden of silence on my heart. 

‘“‘When you hear the world k of me 
and of Grazia, you wili sinile, you will close 
your lips over your own thougbts and un- 
de - Theconvent is in the mountains, 
near the old chateau I have there. 

“TI mean to live there always. 

“‘T shall go often to the chapel to hear her 
voice, and in fancy I shal] see her face, 
— the grating shuts her trom iny 

t. 

S Porh I shall know her as I catch 
diinly a glimpse ot the black robes as they 
float by, 

“Oh, yes, I shall certainly know ber. 

‘You think I shall ?”’ 

“Doubtless,” said Lady Brentwyche, 
with just a slight tremor in her tone. 

“I cannot stay longer. 

“Good-bye.”’ 

She looked back at him when she reached 
the dcor—for in hi» inisery he had forgotten 
courtesy, and had not accompanied ber; he 
had shrunk back in his chair, bis face hid- 
den in his thin bands, his white hair falling 
over them. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


H, auntie, if you had been here, this 
() would not have happened!” cried Lady 
i 


Anne. 
er cheeks were flushed, her eyes red 
with weeping. 
“What has happened?’ asked Lady 
Brentwyche, looking round the saloon 


erly. 
“< Soe is Alan ? 


‘Where is your brother ?”’ 

“Gone! 

“I entreated Soulis never to Ildave Alan, 
and he has promised me that he will not) 
even for an hour.”’ 

“Gone!” repeated Lady Brentwyche. 

“But where !”’ 

Porn would not tell me; but I fear they 
have sailed for Sicily. 

“In the yacht ?”’ 

Yes," said Lady Anne. 

“And I think Soulis has planned some | 
foolish wild scheme by which he hopes to 
take Grace away." 

“It will be of no avail, Anne; and we 
must telegraph to Soulis. 

“He must take advantage of Enderby's 
being iu the yacht to sail with him for Eng- 
land at once. 

“He must not let him land even.” 

“No telegram will prevent that,’’ said 
Anne sadly. 

“They will both get themselves into 
some dreadful trouble.” 

‘Trouble indeed !"’ returned her aunt. 

“Why have they gone in thissudden way | 
Anne?” 

“The yacht was ready for a trip, and they | 
both came here directly you were gone, and 
I told them what Molly had said. 

“Then I saw, by the way they looked at | 
each other, that they would take the yacht | 
round to Palerino.”’ 

“And you could not stop then ?”’ 

“Oh, aunt, what could I do ? 

“What could I say that would stop | 
them ?”” | 

“J dorp’t know, child,’’ said Lady Brent- | 
wyche, in a strange voice. 

“If they really go to-Pilerino, my tele- | 

rain will reach Soulis: but they may put 
in at another port. 





“It will depend on the wind as they are | 
galling.’ 

‘But will it matter much, aunt ? 

“Your telegrain will not stop them froin 
doing what they have made up their minds 


to do.”’ 

‘It shall—it must stop them,”’ said Lady | 
Brentwyche, with a strange fixed expres- 
sion On her face, 


. “Surely, Anne, not into 
ino muattciesotae bubewcaaant 

ied oe they will—I am certain they 
wiht” 


I will ~ ra othe said Lad 
“Iw wn * 
B a quty, y 


“I may be in tiineto them." 
She rang the bell burr‘sdly, and ordered 
the carriage to return thas had just set her 


In an incredibly short time she was on the 
jetty by which the yacht bad iain a 

It was not there. 

A snow-white sail shone out against the 
blue sky, and was shadowed in the bluer 


sea. 
‘That's the English Count's yacht,” said 
a Greek sailor, pointing to it; “but the wind's 
not fair for ermo. 
“I think they'll have to try Messina.” 
Lady Brentwyche drove away with an 
odd sensation at her heart. 
Bhs ef he 
uke; t unex eparture 
of Lord Ende. comatuped hen ents more. 
She could could not foresee what would 
become of it—what mad adventure Lord 
Soulis might vail on him to undertake. 
One a one was certain-—his return 
to England would be delayed, ber promise 
wm should go instantly would be 
roken. . 


myn og having fafied to stop the yacht, 
7 might persuade the Duke to remain at 
aples. 

She was too late. 

Italian fashion, it was already shut u 

Tbe Dake and his retinue had left by 
their steamer half an bour belore. 

Now there was nothing left to do but to 
send urgent telegratis to Lord Soulis both 
at Messina and Palermo, in the chauge of 
one of them reaching hiin. 

After she had done this, she set back in 
the carriage, feeling strangely shaken in 
mind, and bewildered by the many plans 
of action that presented themselves like 
visions before her tired brain. 

Should she follow them to Palermo? 

Should she see the Duke and Grace ? 

No, this would be worse than useless; it 
} on only bring on Grace an agony of 
lear. 


It was better she should reinain in ignor- 
ance that her lover had followed, or rather 
proceded her to Sicilly. 

Unless he went up the mountains to the 
very # whither she had gone, there 
would be no chance of their meeting. 

And perhaps Delgado would never know 
Lord Enderby was on the island. 

It was no sinall insignificant — 

Among two millions of people surely a 
stranger mnght pass unnoticed. 

But there was the yacht; either in tne 
harbor of Messina or Palerino she might 
attract notice, a a large handsome 
schooner so beautifully fitted up that some 
curiosity would certainly be evoked by 
her appearance, and the name of her owner 
would be asked for. 

Delgado—where was he ? 

She had not seen him for a fortnight. 

Since Gregory's crushing blow, he had 
kept his rooin. 

She would drive to his hotol and inquire 
for him. 

“The signor Delgado?” said a waiter. 

Oh, yer, he was better—inuch better ! He 
left two days ago. 

Did the signora wish to know whero he 
was govue? 

Yes; then he would inquire. 

The inan caine again to the carriage door, 
after aslow minute that seemed an hour. 

The porter had taken the signor’s lug- 

e tothe Paleriw boat; this was all he 

new. 

Lady Brentwyche took a double dose of 
chloral that night, but she slept little, and 
looked in the morning #0 haggard and ill 
that Lady Anne sent for a physician two at- 
tend her. 

She was ordered to keep her bed. 

She obeyed for two days; then, in a fever 
of impatience, she arose, and met Lord 
Tosslande and Gregory in her saloon. 

There was no news ofthe yacht, no ans- 
wer t the telegrains. 

Don't be anxions,Anne,''said her father; 
‘those two young fellows are enjoying 
themselves. It isa perfect fully to be un- 
vasy on their account.”’ 

But the next day, when he caine to them, 
he wore an anxious look on his usually 
happy tace. 

“Some fellows on board the Sicilian boat 
have brought a queer report frou Palermo. 
They say that two young Englishmen who 
landed from a yacht and went up the moun- 
tains for an excursion have beeu seized by 
brigands, who demand an enormous ran- 
BOL. 

*“Butdon’'t be alarmed; it is not at all 
likely to be Enderby and Soulis. 

‘There are plenty of yachts besides the 
‘Petrel,’ and 4 great inany English at Paler- 
mo,”’ 

It was easy \ see that he was alarmed 
himself. 

Anns face was white as snow; Lady 
Brentwyche's was burning with fever, aud 
her eyes were wide and dilated. 

“I think you had better go to Palerino at 
once,”’ she said to Lord ‘Tosslande,in a 
strangely quiet voice. 

“And Gregory shall go with you. It 
would be useless to send him alone, as he 
cannot speak Italian. 

“Tet us hear 


“noethinyg more 


definite 


first. eaki Lord ‘lTomslands 4 nD 

fret Soulim Ww ea riv ¥ alw 
iaii68 OU « seL.aA 

to pay ransom hi | W tial 

think of a country where rizgands are reai 
live facts?’’ 


Anne rung ber hands together, without 
giving her any soswer, 
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He went out to mate Seeeataton, and re- 
tones in lees o- tag a ; 

he report - vely. 
“And—yeo—the men are Enderby" and 
Boulis. 

“]t is thought one of them will beallowed 
to come away on parole to fetch the ran- 
goin. 

“Most likely Soulis will be sent, as he 
speaks Italian well, So, atall events, he 
will be safe, Anne.” 

Hut Anne inade no reply. 

Her bead had fallen on her chair, and she 
had fa.nted. 

Lady Brentwyche attended to her very 
qeer' she was both calin and self-pos- 
BusNe 


When Anne recovered, she laid her upon 
a couch, and again preased Gregory and the 
Marquis to bire a sinall steamer, and depart 
at onoe, 

Sie signed and gave them a blank che- 
que. 

_ itup for any sum demanded,” she 
Bald. 

“I will mange the matter with the bank 
here, and a telegrain shall be sent to Paler- 
no to the bank there. But be speedy inall 
you do. Don't cavil, don’t negotiate, pay 
atonce, Time—time is everything. Get 
Enderby out of their hands at once. Gre- 
gory, stand by him tothe death. I rely on 
you.” 

“A party of soldiers will most assuredly 
be sent to seize the miscreants,”’ said the 
Marquis; *‘and then Blake and I will have 
a fuir shot at them.” 

Lady Brentwyche turned swiftly and 
laid ber hand upon bis arin. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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CHAPTER XL. 

\HE last sad rites were over,the weeping 

parents were secluded in the chamber 

which had witnessed the last mnoinents 
ot the child; and Barbara, weary and ex- 
hausted with the long watchings, the var- 
jous painful duties, and the sufferings of 
met nd and body se had undergone, had 
thankfully sought her own chamber, to in- 
dulge undisturbed the thoughts of the past, 
the plans for the future, which had been se 
loug crushed down, 80 sinothered in her 
anxiety and grief for other, dependent on 
ler care. 

She had closed Pauline's eyes, watched in 
the death-chamber, tended the weak, sor- 
rowing mother, counforted the deeper yet 
more silent grief of the father, and at times 
spoken words of cheering sympathy to the 
calin but sud and serious sorrow of the be- 
trothed. 

And now, when all was over, when noth- 
ing more was to be done, thoughts of her 
own future, of the course that inust now be 
chosen, of the absent loved one, for whoimn 
she would have given up life itself, came 
back with renewed foree on her mind ; and 
she satin her own ionely chamber in the 
deep mourning garb she had that day as- 
suimed, and her pale face, even whiter from 
the contrast with the sable dress and equal- 
ly sable hair that had escaped from the 
band and hung in long profusion over her 
forin. 

It had been as yet impossible to arrange 
bereaved 


any plans with the parents ; to 
speak of leaving them in their grief aud 
sorrow would have been actual cruelty 
while the first torture was on their 


hearts. 

But now Barbara felt that she owed too 

ressing aduty to Sidney Ashley, and to 
oe own fealings of love and honor, and 
justice, for her to risk the chance of discov- 
ery whicha longer residence with them 
would render almost a certain result. 

It they should decide on a plan, whioh 
some broken expression of the Colsnel's 
had once made her think a ‘or one,the 
ditculty would be removed. 

He had said inone of his) paroxysms of 
sorrow and despair, that he could never 
bear again the places associated with the 
lovely form and bright voice and laugh of 
his lost child,and that long mouths or years 
of absence from his native land would be 
the sole chance of calming this natural 
feelin. 

Kut Barbara now seemed to discard this 
idea as an improbable andsunfeasable one, 
and ber mind busied itself with strange 
energy on plans for herown effectual ~—- 
pearanes froin aseene where she would 
bring ruin and loss oa him she would have 
sacrificed all to save, 

Barbara sat long, musing earnestly and 
gadiy on the varions plans that suggested 
theiuselves, rejecting each in turn as hazg- 
ardous and useless under circumstinces 
which would, she knew, give fresh keen- 
ness to Sidney Ashley's search for her; and 
at the last, ina sortor impatient despair at 
her own failure, she started up and began 
to examine the belongings she had brought 
with ber from: Ashley Court, and which 
had remained in confusion and disarrange- 
ment during Pauline’s illness, and the 
conséguent and duties after her death. 

She opened the large, handsome, foreign- 
looking trunk which the good houskeeper 
had confided to her, and began to empty it 


o! its contused and | i contents, in 
order to define and plac en moe more 
in readiness for any sudden emergency. 


One by one, the articles of «apparel, the 
books,and the manuserip(s that Jurge trunk 
contained were taken out and examined, 
and laid on the floor beside her, as she 
crouched on the soft, rich mepet that spoke 
of the wealth and luxury. which tbe 





young Pauline had once been the heiress. 


the tears came unbidden to 
eyes and blinded ber view, till she im- 
patiently dashed them from her cheek. 
The | task 


and dreary went on more 
slowly wearly than could be account- 
ed for, save by over-ex 


were apparently reached and exami 

Then she put her hand bait dreamily in- 
pny yen a gag on old y= rte 
passed it over its whole space, moe 
hore ge any tiny object had escaped her 
sea 


As she ae oh Oe thick protuber- 
ance attracted her attention. ‘ 

It felt as if one of ber inanuscript. had 
hidden itself under some soft substance, 
and she tried in vain to extract it froin 
covering, till, with an exclamation of itn- 
patience, she half rose from her crouching 

ure, and looked into the deep recess of 
he trunk. 

There was no mistake. ‘ 

There was certainly a flat, thick sub- 
stance of paper under the lining of that old- 
fashioned, ponderous box; and on more 
minute examination, Barbara saw that there 
weré holes inthe substantial lining, that 
might, perhaps, have allowed soine treach- 
erous pons perm og to insert itself within its 
folds, and which had, probably, been in- 
tended for some such purpose. 

She was some minutes in discovering the 
opening which had admitted the paper ; for 
it alinost seemed that the recess had been 
contrived for the express purpose of con- 
cealment ; but at last she found the edge of 
a thick inanuscript protruding from a half- 
hidden recess, and drawing it sately from 
its hiding-place, she brought it to the light, 
to see which of ber various manuscripts 
had giver? her so innch trouble. 

One glance showed Barbara that it was no 
woinan's writing which that thick yellow 
paper bore on it, and that the pale ink was 
written on it many along year before her 
hand had known how to trace characters,or 
her young eyes had opened on the light. 

It was a document written in a bold mas- 
culine band, and on paper almost like 
eee sare in its substanoe, which even to 
1or inexperienced oyes bore the aspect of a 
legal document. 

t was clearly no property of hers; and 
yet the exigencies of the case made it per- 
jectly lawtul, and even necessary, to exam- 
ine the character and contents of the paper 
which bad so unexpectedly come into hee 
possession. 

Barbara drewthe lainp nearer to her 
carefully unfolded the yellow sheet, and 
began to read, 

As she went on, an exclamation of sur- 
prise, then a bright warm color on her 
cheeks, a sinile on her lips, a brilliant, hap- 
py lightin her eyes, betrayed some deep 
und pleasurable einotion ; and as she con- 
cluded, an re of thanksgiving 
burst from her lips. 

Aain her eyes glanced over the docu- 
nent, as if afraid that she had mistaken its 
character. 

She examined the date, the signature,and 
the contents with keen and eager scrutiny ; 
and once more the light broke over her face 
and ber lips moved in fervent gratitude. 

A strange, uncommon girl was Bar- 
bara, 

That paper, which excited such deep 
thankfulnessin her heart, would have 
brought grief and mortification and disap- 
pointinent to ordinary ininds, 

It was perhaps an informal document, so 
fur us legal forins went; butto Barbara it 
was one conclusive as Holy Writ. 

It wasa paper written by Sir Gervase 
Ashley on thé eve, as it appeared, of his 
sudden death. 

And it seeined as if the unconscious ap- 
proach of that awful hour had softened and 
inelted the hard, stern a of the old 
nan towards his natural and lawful heir. 

It revoked the will inade in favor of his 
daughter Florence, and devised the estates 
which, by right and descent, belonged to 
the male heir of the line of Asbley,to bis 
second and only surviving son,Philip Asb- 
ley, and his heirs lawiully begotten. 

That informal document was not witness 
ed, but it was so clearly worded, the date 
and signature so 8 distinctly written, the 
state of wind so = positively evinced in 
every word and line, that Barbara thanked 
God that Sidney Ashley would now be, in 
all right,‘and justice, and indisputable title 
enabled to claiin and his own, with- 
out the humiliation of being indebted to 
her, or the sense that he was enjoying what 
could be claimed by another. 

Perhaps, as the first bright joy and exul- 
tation passed away, she began to feel some 
natural desolation of heart at the complete 
severing of any tie between them, by the 
discovery of that conclusive docuinent. 

He would no longer haveeven a motive 
for seeking her; he would owe her no 
gratitude, feel no tie to the descendant of a 
relative who had so nearly robbed him of 
his own rightful possessions. 

Barbara wasa noble-ininded, generous, 
devoted woman, but it was not in woman’s 


nature to yield every claitn to the gratitude | 


the tender remembrance,the warm interest 
of the inan sh ed. 

But the more U hy, tore selfish 
feeling soon passed away, and she was 
heartily glad that Sidney Ashley was saved 
from hardship and poverty, which would 
have been such bitter humiliation and re- 
morse to his proud nature. 

Resides, it nade her own path plainer; 


| she had nothing to dread now, nothing but | 


the life of joyless, loveless labor that must 
froin henceforth be her portion. 

Well, be it so. 

Her task in life appeared done. 





She had witnessed Pauline’s deathbed, 

aay nem b Lo I cea ae 
ort r love 

had nursed Claudia back to life and health, 


only to see her treachery to one, only too 
noble, too for her sym jes or com- 
; she had saved ney Ashley 


in ruin, and what remained ? 
Nothing but the dull, eee routine of 
aay labor to support fe’s joyleas 


D 
! And yet her om 1. her ~ ase =m 
a capacities of enjoyinent, su 

of loving, such sateuse’ aympathy for all 
that was noble, and true, and good, that 

such enforced deprivation was hard and bit- 

ter indeed. 


from ber sweet 

It was Mary, line’s maid, with eyes 
swollen with weeping, and a face pale with 
grief and oe 

“If you please, Miss Barbara,’ she be- 
gan, “my master, poor dear gentleman, 
wants to see you. 

“Will you step into his own room, 
Miss?’’ 

Barbara hastily secured the precious doo- 
ument, and smoothing her hair, went 
down stairs to the private room, where the 
Colonel was awaiting her. 

The old man was pale, and his face bore 
proofs of the tears that had flowed down his 
cheeks since the loss of his child, and his 
eyes were red and beavy witu loss of sleep 
and a 

He held out his hand to the young girl as 
she entered, and drew herto him with a 
paternal look of grateful affection. 

‘“‘My child,” he said, ng at her, “IT 
have been seltish in so long disregarding 
your bealth and coinfort. 

“You look worn and sad as if our lass had 
touched you too deeply for one so young, 
and who should be so buoyant. 

“It is time that Ishonld think of you, 
the only one link that seems left with my 
lost Pauline.” 

He paused forafew minutes to force 
back the einotion that wellnigh choked 
him. 

Barbara sat down on alow chair by his 
side, and only expressed her sympathy by 
an affectionate pressure of the hand that 
held hers. 

She feared to soften him by any warmer 
expression of ey: 

‘*‘Barbara Grahain,”’ he resuined, after a 
short pause, “listen to ine. 

“Tam rich; and, alas! 
are rand an orphan. 

‘*To you I owe the peace and resignation 
of my darling’s death-bed ; nay, more, it is 
to you that her escape from a sudden and 
terrible death is due. 

“It was ber dying, aye, literally, her dy- 
ing prayer, that I would way you beyond 
the reach of anxiety or labor by a settle- 
nent which, should be a monuinent of your 
departed friend ; but I would fain do more 
—I would take you tomy home and my 
heart as my adopted child, as one who 
would recall, and in some measure fill up 
the void in both ny house and my affec- 
tion by Pauline’s dea:h. 

“Nay, hear me out—I do not propose 
even to endow you with half that would 
eventually have been Pauline’s, had she 
lived, but I will settle on you sufficient to 
prevent your ever feeling the change, 
should you, by our death, be left once inore 
to the self-dependence from which I take 

ou; in which case you might go w the 
hone of some one worthy of you with an 
oY of position that betits ny adopted 
child. 

**Barbara, will you cone ?"’ 

Barbara’s eyes were full of tears, but she 
did not hesitate. 

“T cannot come,’’ she aid, ‘‘I cannot. 

**Do not ask it.’ 

“Why not, my dear?” suid the old man, 
kindly. 

“Can you doubt the sincerity of my offer, 
my desire to retain yon in my fainily?”’ 

“No,” she replied; “I trust you from my 
heart, iny kind friend, but it is impoasi- 
ble. 

“T should be wretched !—it cannot be.”’ 

“Child, child, I cannot understand you,” 
he said, a slight gloom settling over his 
features. 

“Can I believe that you still cherish re- 
sentiment for the past ? 

**You have proved your forgivenesss, your 
love for iny Pauline. 

“Will you desert her parents in their be- 
reaveinent and desolation ?”’ 

Barbara was half kneeling at his feet 
now, and her tears were tlowing fast down 
her cheeks. 

“No, no,”’ she said, in broken accents, “I 
will not leave you till you have in some 
measure recovered froin your grief; but it 
inust be only as a guest,a dopendent, if 
you will, not as an odapted child 

“T must be free—independent. 

“I should be wretched were I bound even 
to you. 

“Mrs. Forbes would get weary of me,and 
I should become irksoine to her,or perhaps 
worse. 

‘Dear friend, my dear Pauline’s father, 
I entreat you, do not ask it of me!”’ 

**My ohild, you are proud, too proud,” 
ane the Colonel, with a sad, perplexed 

ook. 

“Why not cling to those who would love 
you, protect you, supply the place ol par- 
ents to you in your loneliness! 

‘‘Your heart is a loving one; it craves for 

ve und sympathy, and yet you repel it, 
cast it from you. 

‘Is this right, is it wise, is it kind, my 
child ?”’ 

Barbara's eyes were still swimming, but 
her beart was firm. 

“I ain gratetul, deeply grateful,”’ she 
said; ‘“‘but we shouldall repent were I to 
conseut to your kind offer. 


childless; vou 





| 


“Winle you really need ine, I will re- 
main, butthere must be no question of 
adoption nor t, my deur, kind 


“Let me be comfort, your attendant 
—your slave, fr you will—so long as this 
Deon ate rankles in your heart; and 

, let ime go once more into the wide 
va to fulfil my > —~ I may.” 

re was ng inexpressib!) 

touching in the tone of Barbara's last words 
which tok from them all bitcerness or 
harshness to repel the gushing kindness of 
the Colonel’s sad beart. 

He mer ye down to kiss her brow, then 
rose, and bidding her wait for him a few 
ininutes, he left the room. 

Barbara remained, sadly musing on the 
pain which this apparent un usness to 
the stricken old inan gave to her own heart 
as well asto his, and the minutes 
without her noticing the time that had 
ela since the Colonel bad left her. 

It was however a quarter of an bour ere 
the door 7 opened, and looking up to 
meet the old man’s kind, sad face, with an 
assurance of her gratitude and regard, she 
met the grave eyes of Ernest Forbes. 

He came forward, withont apparent sur- 
prise, and took aseat by her side. 

“My uncle has sent me to argue a point 
which he has much at heart,’’ he said. 

“And I gladly einbrace the opportunit 
which he thus gave me of speaking with 
you, for I, too, bave much to say.” 

“Sir Ernest,” she replied, with more self- 
possession and reserve than she could;have 
displayed to the kind old sorrowin 


man, 
“I do entreat that you will not urge Colonel 
Forbes's generous offer further. I have 


gate decided, and nothing could shake iny 
eterinination. 


“Jtis im ible, simply impossible,"’ 
she septs y aad 


“Iam bound to respect any wish ot 

ours,” he said ; *“‘but at least let me plead 
ra bearing in the last interview that I 
og: rhaps have with you.”’ 

“The last, Sir Ernest?” she said, looking 
up se 

“What! Are you going away at once?" 

**I ain glad that you can feel even so much 
interestin ~ moveinents,’’ he said sadly, yet 
half smilingly. 

“*Yes,I think I shall go abroad for atime. 
My aunt and uncle imay perhaps follow me 
when they have a little recovered from this 
heavy blow, but at present I feel they are 
almost pained by ny presence.”’ 

Rarbara was about to speak, but he stop- 
ped her mining fe 

“Tt was not of that, however, that I was 
about to speak to you,’’ he said, “but of a 
subject that may perhaps seem indelicate 
and a and yet I must learn at once 
your feelings and views, and try to shape 
my future course accordingly. Barbara, 
vou are no cointnon woinan, to start at talse 
delicacies, or to put the weighty qualities 
and duties of life in competition with faint 
or idle caprices. I know Pauline confided 
in you the great, sad secret of her young 
life; and perhaps—nay, I aim almost sure— 
she told you also mine.”’ 

“Sir Ernest,’’ said Barbara, her cheeks 
now flushing like crimson, ‘‘please do not 
allude to our poor Lina’s too-tanciful sensi- 
tiveness. 

“Tt is u.0st painful for me think of,and it 
must be still more painful for you to feel 
= she could mistake herself aud you so 

‘‘Barbara,’’ said he, “it is no time for dis 
guise or false delicacy. 

“Pauline did not mistake either iny feel- 
ings, or the wantof congeniality that existed 

between us. : 

“Nay, do not start and look so reprov- 
ingly horrified at ime. 

“My conscience is clear, so far as that 

vr girl is concerned, for I never deceived 
1er, Barbara; and if she was not equally 
guileless, she has made a noble and ample 
atonement. 

“I can truly say that I never loved her in 
life as I do in death—that she was never so 
worthy of being ny wife, as now,when she 
has gone from ine forever; and yet, Bar- 
bara, ny heart never was, and never could 
have been hers.’’ 

His voice trembled with emotion as he 
spoke those last words, and Barbara's ino- 
mentary indignation vanished as she read 
the unmistakable proois of his sincerity and 
delicate consideration for both herself and 
Pauline. 

“And yet she was so beautiful, so lov- 
ing,’’ she inurinured, half-inusingly. 

“True, true, most true,” he said, a sad 
smile crossing his features, “and yet she 
could never have been aught to me but a 
dear, dear sister,even had the bond which 
gg us been cemented by the sacred 
ring. 

**And she knew it, Barbara, she knew the 
real choice of my ieart; and though her 
woinan’s weakness inay have led ber astray, 
it was true woman’s nobleness that 
prompted the frank avowal, the unselfish 
desire of her last moments. 

‘Barbara, she told me, with almost ber 
last breath, that her wish was for my true 
0 ah el she could die happy if she 
believed you would supply the place she bad 
wr to occupy as regards inyself. 

“Shall it not be so, dear one ?’ 

His hand took her cold fingers in its wart 
grasp, she did not withdraw them, but they 
rested motionless and dead in the pressure, 
and his face clouded as he gazed at ler 
half-averted face. 

‘‘Barbara,”’ said he, “listen ere you rep!y 
“Since the day I first saw you in that v! 
scure rooin, and heard the tones of your de- 
licious voice, my heart has been yours ; I 
have never ceased to cherish the hope that 
I might be more to you than a friend. : 

“You bave constantly repelied that fee'- 
ing ; you have ut.iformly treated me with 4 
coldness, an indifference, that proved + 
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that I was nothing more to than a 
sriend, but still 1 hoped on. ae 
“] thought that your coldness might be 


ur y affected, and that if da 
oan ad ny could o f ly, ngely ask 4 
to be ny wife, your feelings would change, 


or at least the expression of them. 

“That time is not yet come; bat the time 
for con wer ths true sentiments to you 
has arrived, thanks to the unselfishness,the 
lovingness of her who is gone. 

“Barbara, I love you, deeply, unalter- 


ably. 

“My heart is too entirely yours to be 
ag ye re ae years, if 

“I can wa: y; 
you will; but I must ho 

“I know that you do not love me now, but 
I must hope. 

“I know that yes do not love me now, 
but I cannot believe that such love as mine 
can fail to win yours at last. 

“I shall leave you. 

“I will not weary vou with professions 
and atteutions that would never prevail 
with a nature like yours, but I trust to the 
influence of tine; the knowledge of my 
deep love, that has survived disappoint- 
ment, long absence, and vows to another, 
will gradually win on your heart, and ask 
you at least to trust voursell to me; and till 
then, Barbara, should circumstances occur 
that nay demand the aid or counsel of de- 
voted friendship, forget that I am a lover, 
and do not hesitate toclaim ine asa friend, 

“Tam going away; but a line, a word 
will recall ine, 

“The separation will be very painful to 
me, but not so much so as tointrude myself 
on vour presence. 

“Tf, as I earnestly hope, the hour, how- 
ever distant, should come, when you desire 
to see ine, then, Barbara, how joyfully will 
1 hasten to you, and——” 

Barbara had listened, breathless and spell- 
bound to the low, heartfelt, calin words 
that fell soothingly yet sadly on her ear,and 
her tears flowed freely und silently, as each 
noble, disinterested sentence found its way 
to her heart, rather than her brain. 

But as the first surprise and emotion 
passed away, and she woke to a conscious- 
ness of the real, intense, devoted love, the 
absorbing hopes that were so vainly cher- 
ished for her, a sorrow and sympathy, pain- 
tul in its keeness, pierced ber. 

She laid her hand on his, and pressed it 
to her lips with a tearful earnestness that 
spoke louder than words to his quick, 
delicate sense. 

‘Sir Ernest,’’ seid she, “it can never be. 

‘‘We can never be more than friends. 

“I honor, esteetn, nay, love you, as the 
most affectionate, devoted sister; but what 
you ask is im ble.” 

‘‘Barbara,”’ he returned, looking og ge 
her, “you are alone in the world; and I,the 
child of prosperity, have scarcely inore ties 
than yourself to bind me to earth. 

“Will you doom us both to a solitary joy- 
less life ?—unless, indeed, there is any 
other who has striven, like inyself, and un- 
like myself, succeeded in gaining your 
heart ! 

“If so, from this moment my lips are 
sealed, though you may ever command ny 
most devoted unwearied friendship.’’ 

Barbara inade no reply, save by a sudden 
withdrawal of her hand, and a half indig- 
nant flush on her pale cheek, that gave a 
charin-like beauty to her features. 

*] ain answered,’’ be said gently. 

“I will not pain you by further en- 
treaties for explanation or for hope. 

“But listen, Barbara. 

“I can divine that whoever is the man 
blessed with your love, there are at least 
obstacles in your path, or you would have 
silenced ine at once by telling me that you 
belonged to another. 

“I ask no questions, no confidence on 
your part; but I only beg you to remetn- 
ber that one friend is yours; and that till I 
know that you are lost to me forever, shall 
still hope, 

“I nay be doomed to disappointment, but 
at leust I will not hasten it,nor lose iny only 
chance of happiness by precipitancy.”’ 

He pressed his lips to her brow for a mo- 
ment, and then turned slowly and noise- 
lessly. trom the roo. 





CHAPTER XLI. 


T is to a different and yet somewhat siin- 
| ilar scene from the dying chamber of 
the young and beautiful Pauline, to 
which we now 

Instead of she spacious apartinent, the 
luxurious appointments, the domestics 
wailing for every look and word, the 
young, thoughtful, calin nurse, the grave, 
tender mother, the venerable father, which 
formed the accompaniments of Pauline’s 
death-bed, was a simply-furnished and 
iowly room, a grave, elderly woinan sitting 
by the sick-bed, and a lovely, half-excited 
Jooking girl, whose eyes were fixed on 
the door of the room as if expecting some 
one to enter, whose arrival was anx- 
iously looked for, yet half dreaded by the 
beautiful watcher. 

The tenant of that plain, yet scrupulously 
neat bed, was as different from Pauline 
Forbes as the entourage froin the interior of 
the youthful heiress’s chamber. 


| 





lt was the female whom we have more | 
than once before introduced, and whose 
Irs were now evidentiv nu nbered. 
tinelvy-mmoulded features were wasted 
aciat j ves were Dri iam 
exciternent, but hollow and dark, a8 Il 
Death had already set his mark on the 


brow and cheek; and the restless move- 
inent of the limbs betokened to an experi- 
enced observer the approach of the last 
enemy. 

Still she seemed to wrestle with the tast- 
increasing syimptoms of dissolution, and 


| 





to repel the last ravages of disease till the 
work she desired to see accomplished was 


She would not even exhaust her stren 
by speaking, lest the few reinaining —_ 
fous of her heart, the faint remnant of 
reath should cease before the time that 
ini ~ t reimain tor her. 
er eyes turned restleasly to the door 
and from that to the beautiful creature 
whose youthful loveliness contrasted so 
strongly with her own faded and wasted 
features, and then for an instant would 
ete appealingly at the woman who 
med the third rein the little 
foinshe 


a ee wi pe, be long," said the 
one of these inute 
The lune, and the 


i 

. rée is tiine 
clocks Ge nak onto’ 

The sufferer feebly k her head, but 
resolutely hogt how speaking, and concen- 
trated her whole power in the senses of 
sight and hearing for another brief 
wee appeared at last to be re- 


The sound of footsteps was heard,quiskly 
traversing the outer room. 

Steps firm, strong,and masculine, and the 
cheeks of the fair young girl deepened into 
crimson as she caught the sounds, while the 
sufferer’s wan face seemed to brighten for 
a Tae ee int» a hectic flush. 

“Monica,open the door—quick !—quick!”’ 
she said, rly, and the female, with 
grave, unmoved deliberation of manner, 
obeyed the mandate. 

Three igeres entered; one was the inys- 
terioug arbiter,as it seemed, of the fate of so 
many ainong our characters. 

There was a strange excitement on his 
face,as if crisis long expected,long planned, 
were at hand. 

The second was also a familiar face and 
forin—that of the youthful lover of the beau- 
tiful Claudia; but the third was a stranger, 
and ok sony froin bis appearance and dress, 
belonging to the clerical profession. 

Not that he was by eny means one of the 
non-orthodox and peep getay. or 
the clergy, for his face was g or dis- 
figured by a somewhat beard and 
moustache, and his keen, restless eyer and 
gaunt figure and features scarce betokened 
the composed |y significant mien of the Eng- 
lish clergyman of the correct and dominant 
type. He lingered somewhat behind the 
others, and scarcely advanced within the 
doorway till the first greetings had passed 
between the other members of the group. 

The lovers—for such of course they are 
known to be—exchanged a brief caress, 
while the older visitor advanced to the bed- 
side, and spoke some words in a low tone to 


the sufferer. 

“Yes, yes; only be quick,” she said, and 
she inotioned to Monica witha questioning, 
mute look. 

“Are you ready ?’’ he said. 

The woman replied by inoving a table op- 

ite to the bed, on which was laid a large 
Book, and before which were placed two 
thick cushion» as hassocks. 

The other stranger then came forward, 
and drew hastily over his shoulders a sur- 
plice, which had been hitherto half con- 
cealed under his arm, placed himself before 
the table, and opened the book at the mar. 
riage service. 

he young Leonardo led Claudia forward 
to the temporary altar, while the elder 
stranger placed himself at her other side, 
gave a quick, sharpglance at the half-open 
door, and then motioned the clergyman to 
commence the service, 

It was no sonorous, good, old-fashioned 
voice that sounded on the solitude of that 
sick chainber, in that solemn bridal service; 
but the more modern, and Sr rev- 
erent, high-toned notes, in which the Lit- 
urgy is su oiten read. 

The style, the look, the very presence of 
the reverend gentleman was, however, lost 
in the absorbing interest of the moment, 
and the young Italian and Claudia was not, 
perhaps, really alive to anything but the 
consciousness that the rite now proceeding 
would give them to each other forever, and 
also secure to the bridegrooin possessions 
which had otherwise been endangered, if 
not entirely lost to him. 

And the witnesses of the ceremony ap- 

red scarcely less absorbed in its iimport- 
ance, or less eager for its conclusion, than 
those more iimmediately concerned. 

The invalid lay, with straining mee and 

rched lips, her every sense appearing oc- 
enpied in Naking in tne words that bound 
that young pair to each other. 

But of the whole group, perhaps the one 
most deeply, strangely engrossed and in- 
terested was the inysterious stranger, w lose 
agency had hitherto been so constantly at 
work. 

He seemned to hang on every word, to 

uge each moment that was occupied dur- 
ng the progress of the service till the deci- 
sive words were spoken,and the ring placed 
on the slender finger. 

As the priest was pronouncing the solemn 
words: 

“Those whom God hath joined,let no man | 
put asunder,” a quick step was beard tra- 
versing the outer room, then the door 
opened, and Sidney Ashley entered. 

He stood motionless and speechless as the 
scene met his eyes, and scarcely heeded the 
warning gesture of the clergyman to for- 





bear froin disturbing the few remaining 

moments of the ceremony by word or move- 
There aS a ng 

strangers os as W ial OU SiIaGney & 

stern features. 


Ashiey did not oe to regard it. 

He only betrayed, by a firmer compres- 
sion of the lips, and colder, sterner look in | 
his eyes, that he felt aught but surprised at | 


the spectacle before biin. . 
At last, the short but eventful rife was 


with the proud resojutencas of ber nature | Over, 


The ado ward, the betrothed bride of 
Sidney , was the wife of another,and 
the eyes of the 
foriner 


young bride inet those of her 
guardian 
A deep crimson, a shy, de 


fr the first time. 
a Sea spt ape 
an aq m 
— *y 
She sprang for and would bave 
taken his band in hers, but he shrunk back 
from ber touch with a cold look of utter dis- 


— 

t was not scorn—it was not anger; but 
sometuing more crushing than either that 
— + ex . 

t spoke unchanging sense of 
her conduct, of her utter unworthiness, 
which alienated her from his heart forever; 
and even in that hour yma she ushing 

ness, Claudia felt huin and bowed 
before the calm, grave, surerior nature 
which had once been united in such proud 
and holy bonds to her own. 

But it was but for a moment. 

Leonardo hastily advanced, and half an- 
grily drew her towerds hin, and led her to 
the side of the bed, at which they both 
knelt, whilethe pale invalid raised if 
with a last exertion of strength,and stretched 
out her hands towards thein. 

‘Bless you, ny chidren," she said. 

“Claudia, my darling, my only earthly 
tie, iny precious child, may your life be 
more happy, your conduct more free from 
reproach, than your unhappy, erring 
mother’s. 

‘‘May God keep her from the pride, and 
jealousy, and imprudence that caused her 
ruin. 

“The blessing of your only retnainin 
parent be on your head, my daughter, an 
on the husband of your chvice.”’ 

The stranger had drawn back for a mo- 
ment, and looked on and listened un- 
noticed, for Mr. Ashley’s whole senses 
seeined occupied with the dying sufferer. 

A quick, sudden exclamation escaped 
hitm,as he first caught the accents of her fee- 
ble voice ; he advanced a step forward, and 
gazed, like one petrified and transfixed on 
the pale, wan face before him. 

And thusthe rapid but singular move- 
ments of the stranger were tor the time un- 
noticed. 

He had quickly withdrawn to a spot be- 
hind the curtain of the bed, and the next 
moment his head ap from its con- 
ceal ment with its iron-grey hair wondrousl y 
changed to black, as raven and glossy in 
hue as that of Leonardo himself, while there 
was a@ similar transformation of the thick 
inoustache that had formerly overhung the 
well-cut mouth. 

The slouching overcoat, too, had been 
thrown aside, and the figure that had been 
thus inade to look a stooping, round, middle- 
aged forin, had now the erect and well-pro- 
portioned air of ainan little past iniddle age. 

At least twenty years had been taken 
from his appearance, and a completely dif- 
ferent uspect given to the whole wan.i 

Buteven this extraordinary change could 
hardly account for the effect bis appearance 
produced on at least two of the party. 

The invalid gave a faint, Jing screain, 
while the usually stern and com fea- 
tures of Sidney Ashley were actually con- 
vulsed with astonishinent. 

“Filippo!” he exclaimed, “has the grave 
really given up its dead, or am I the victim 
ot a cruel jest ?’’ 

“Neither, Sidney Ashley,’’ replied the 
man. 

“It you are the victim of aught but your 
own besotted folly, it is on the sins of your 
torefathers that the burden must be laid. 

“It is Filippo Strozzi that stands before 
you, to witness the consummation of a pur- 
pose of a life, the avenging of a mother’s 
wron a mother's :inurder, 

“Edith,” be said, turning to the pale and 
trembling invalid, “you own li have 
proved that I inis — you; and if ny par- 
don, my acquittal will suoothe your death- 
bed, I frealy give it. 

“It you have erred, you have not been 
false to me, dnd 1 did you wrong.’’ 

He stooped down, with a imoinentary 
touch of tenderness in his look and tone, 
and pressed his lips to hers, for an in- 
stant. 

Then be turned to the wondering 
petrified young pair, who had just been 
united inthe bond of holy wedlock, and 
agein that mobile face assumed a tender, 
gentle expression that totally changed its 
whole as 

“Claudia, my child, Leonardo, my ne- 
phew—my new son—a father’s blessing 
rests on vour union,”’ he said. 

The young bride looked bewildered and 
contused in the wpeaker’s face. 

Leonardo was about to speak, but a wave 
of the unknown’s hand stopped him. 

“One moment,” said he, “and you shall 
know all.”’ 

Turning to the observant, mnotionless Sid- | 
ney Ashley, who stood with folded aris | 
and fixed features, calinly attentive to all 





that passed, he spoke sternly and with a 
change of expression as sudden and extra- 
ordinary a8 the transforimation that had just | 
taken place. 

“Sidney Ashley,’’ said he,‘‘for long years | 
I have endured solitude, obscurity, lows of | 
wite and child, of station, of country—of all 
that makes life happy, nay, endurable—to 
accomplish the purpose which bas just been 
consuininated. 


“You stand there, in your turn, bereft of 
fortune, of a former and newer ve f 
mt al i f ali the ineansolt bappiness 4 

that remains for iy fu y 

»u should know and feel that it is 

work 


“Edith Vere, speak for yourself; teli this 


| descendant of a proud and cruel race that it 


was froin ne that you first learned what to 
expect froin his tender mercies, and to ac- 


knowledge what true love is; that had it | is better than cabbage or tho 


to r fate, and graced his home r 
beasty aad your noble intellect. bah 

“Tell him that had it not been for me,the 
full fs of his usurpation of iny property 
would never have been forthooming, and 
that it is to me you owe the restoration of 
your child to your arins. 

“And you, Leonardo Strozsi,add your 


testimony to mine—that it was agoney 
that first guided you to that lovely ebild, 


who wandestined tw be sacrificed to his 
selfish vanity, and at last worked out the 
accomplishment of your wishes, your love. 
My task is done. , 

“My only child, the heiress of my long- 
descended estates, is wedded to the heir of 
the titles of an ancient name; my honor is 
cleared of the stain that 1 leved had 
been cast on it by a wile’s weakness; and 
you, the beir of the sins, the pride,the bar«- 
ness of an unbleased line, are bereft of all 
that bas so long compensated for the one 
great trial of your life. Edith——" 

He was turning to the dying woman be- 
fore him, when a sudden inovement of the 
young girl, who had been hitherto clinging 
to her new busband's ari, arrested hii. 


(To BE CONTINUED. } 


Scientific and Useful. 


Yegast.—Good yeas: can be kept in excel- 
lent condition if it is twice well washed 
with ice-cold hard spring water and then 
dried and well-preased. ‘This mans in after- 
ward to be well nixed with malt dust and 
stored in closed‘ jarain ice cellars. 


RUBBER StorreRs.—To preserve caout- 
chouc stoppers and tubing they sbould be 
kept in a closed jar, in which a vessel con- 
taining petroleum is placed. Caoutchouc 
stoppers which have become hard may be 
softened by exposure to the vapor of carbon 
bisul phide. 


Stk Worms.—An Italian bas discovered 
that the hatching of silk worm egys my be 
hastened by friction, The process consists 
essentialy in brushing the eggs vigerousl 7 
for ten or twelve minutes with a moderately 
hard brush, made preferabiy ot coarse grass. 
In less than fifteen days the eggs thus 
treated will hatch out, with a product as 
healthy as that obtained in the usual way. 


New Liout.—A new electric light has 
eeewes in Paris, which is called “Sun- 
ligh 








"on account of itsineliow lustre. The 
light is formed by inserting two carbons 
in holes bored intoa block of marble in 
such a manner that the points of the carbous 
are separated by a thin partition of the mar- 
ble. An electric current is passed through 
the carbons, and in traversing tho shell of 
inarble causes It to becoine white hot, emit- 
ing a ost agreeable light. 


CuRE ror CoRNs.—A correspondent of 
the Scientijic American is authority for the 
following cure for corns: Take one-fourth 
cup strong vinegar, crumb finely into it 
soine bread; let stand half an hour, or uptil 
it softens into good poultice; then apply 
on retiring at night. In the morning the 
soreness will be gone and the corn can be 
picked out. Ifthe corn isa very obstinato 
one itmay require two or more applications 
to effect a cure. 

——ae Oe 


Farm and barden. 


Trers.—Armony the objections to fail- 
planted trees are that they are frequently 
put in Joosely, while imanyof the roots do 
not come in contact with the soil. Llence, 
to their greatinjury, the roots do not heal, 
butdry up. It should be remembered that 
itisthe dryingup of the stems by cold, 
frosty winds, and not 80 tnuch low teu per- 
ature, that injures fall-planted trees, 


OLD StumMPps.—By all odds the cheapest 
and best way to eradicate coimimnon hard 
wood stuinps, says the Practical Furmer,is 
to work the ground with a shovel plow,sow 
buckwheat or plant corn until seeded to 
timothy, orch rd grass and clover, and pas- 
ture until the stuuipes so fur decay that they 
can be pulled out by = hitehing a ehain 
around the top when the ground is wet in 
the winter or spring. 

Mvuck.—Dried muck from the swamps is 
an exceedingly usetul tisterial for the gar- 
dener. In many sections of this country it 





| can be obtained at little nore than the cost 


of cutting, drying, and cartinv it. No yar- 
dener ever has Woo inuch of it. It bas many 
excellent properties. It wil take heavy 
soil light. It will make dry soi! inoist. It 
make cold soil warin. It is an excellent 
absorbent of water and gases. It is itselfa 
manure,and can be used to great advantage 
in our stables, cow-houses and pig-pens, as 
well asfor mixing with manure in our 
compost Leaps. 


PouttTry.—In winter rations for poaltry 
nothing is better and nothing is *o cheap as 
gvod Indian corn, and one teal a day may 
safely be of this grain, either ground of 


whole. Grinding: is of less consequence 
for poultry than torthe larger aniiuals, as 
| every bird carries a cotuplete mill for this 
purpose, and puts ina new run of stones os 
often as itcan get tothe grouml. A variety 
of grain is always sacceptab ‘ eat 
screenings. | k wheat s, # 
nashed with India 
warin, eSB Ppecially 
Fowls are very fond 
| raw,and if sugar-beets or inangels = or 
turnips are put willin reach, they will 
| help themselves. Fur an appetizer, nothing 


tops vu 


not been jor me, you might have submitted | turnips, 
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“NOW IS THE TIME TO 
Raise Clabs for the Coming Year 
A GRAND OFFER! 


A Copy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph,‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 
scriber, whether sin- 
gie orinciubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Painting of which our Premium ts 
an exact copy soid for §15,000, and to-day graces the 
walls of the finest private gallery in America. It |» 
printed on the best and heaviest paper, and covers 
more than five handred square inches. It contains 
twenty-seven colors, which with the variety of shad- 
ing produced by the Photo-Olcograph process, make 
it a veritable transcript from life, and it combines in 
iteelf all the beautiful coloring of the oil painting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel engraving, with 
the naturainess of the photograph. The most deti- 
cate details of color and expression are brought out 
with startling vividness, and onty on the closest ex- 
amination is the mind satisfied that It is not a photo- 
araph colored by hand, 

As to THE L’OST, therejare few tn this country, ox 
any other country, who are not familar withit. Es»s- 
tablished in 121, it is the oldest paper of its kind in 
America, and for wore than half acentury it has been 
recognized as the Leading Literary and Family Jour- 
nal in the United States. For the coming year we 
have secured the best writers of this country and 
Europe, in Prose and Verse, Fact and Fiction 

A record of sixty years of continuous pubilcation 
proves its worth and popularity, TH Post has never 
missed an issue, Ite Fiction is of the highest order— 
the best original Stories, Sketches and Narratives of 
day. Itis perfectly tree from the degrading and pot- 
luting trash which characterizes many other so-called 
literary and family papers. It gives more for the 
money, and of a better class, than any other pubtica- 
tion in the world, Each volume contains, in addi 
tion to ites well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
class Serials, by the best living authors, and upwards 
of five hundred Short Stories. Every number is re- 
plete with useful information and Amusement, com- 
prising Tales, Adventures, Sketches, Biography, An- 
ecdotes, Statistics, Facts, Recipes, Hints, Cautions, 
Poetry, Science, Art, Philosophy, Manners, Customs, 
Proverbs, Problems, Experiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and Humor, Historical Essays, Remarkable 
Events, New Inventions, Curious Ceremonies, Re- 
cent Discoveries, and a complete reportot all the lat- 
est Fashions, aswellasallthe novelties in Needle- 
work, aud fullest and freshest luformation relating to 
all natters of personal and home adornment, and du- 
mestic matters. Tothe people everywhere it) will 
prove ove of the best, most instructive, rellable and 
moral papers that has ever entered their homes. , 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE,” 


CLUBS. 


2 copiesone year (and ‘Presenting the Bride’' 




















CO. GOOD cence ccnccdccccecdccccevscccssseeppoeacaces $380 
Scoples one year a 5 00 
4 coples one year -- 600 
5 copies one year ’ - . 'oO 
10 coples one year ’ ‘Sp .. 1500 
Deopies one year ° a a 


B@ An extra copy of the Paperand Oteograph free 
tu a person s nding aclub of five or more. 
New subscriptions can commence at any time dur- 


lng the year 


Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 


ture. 


Tee Promtum cannot be purchased by itself : it can 
only be obtained in connection with THE Post. Only 
one premium will be sent with cach subseription 
Where a second premium is desired, another sub- 
scription will have to be sent. 

We trust that those of our subseribers who design 
making up clabs will be in the field as early as posst- 
ble, and make large additions to their lists. Our 
prices to club subseribers are so iow that tf the matter 
is properly explained, very tew who desire a first- 
class literary paper will hesitate to subseribe at once, 
and thank the getter-up of the club for bringing the 
paper to their notice. Remember, the getter-up ot a 
elub of five or more gets not only the Premium Oleo- 
graph, “PRESENTING THE Bxipk.** free for his 
trouble, but a copy of the paper also 





How to Remit. 

Payment for THE Post when sent by mail should 
be in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or Drafts. When 
neither is obtainable, send the money in a reg- 
istered letter, Every postmaster in the country 1s 
required to register letters when requested, Fatt- 
ing to receive the paper within a reasonable time af- 
ter ordering, you will advise us of the fact, and 
whether you seut cash, check, money order, or re Kis- 
tered letter 





Change of Address. 


SMubaecribers oe their ncddaress hanged ” 


p ase give (ive I toffice as well as tix 


present address 


To Correspondents. 


if you wish an answer. If the information desired ts 
pot of generai interest, so that we can answer in the 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address ali letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
(Lock Box 6.) 








| should be 


Win every case send us your full name and address | 


THE TRUE GENTLEMAN. 

It is almost a definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never inflicts pain. He 
is mainly occupied in merely removing the 
obstacles which hinder the free and unem. 
barrassed action of those about him; and he 
concurs with their movements rather than 
takes the initiative himself. He carefully 
avonls whatever may cause a jar or jolt in 
the minds of those with whom he is cast; 
all clashing of opinion, or suspicion, or 
gloom, or resentment; his great concern 
being to make every one at their ease and 
athome. He has his eyes on all his com 
pany; he is tender toward the bashful, gen- 
tle toward the distant, and merciful toward 
the absurd; he guards against unseasonable 
allusions or topics which may irritate; he is 
seldom. prominent in conversation, and 
never wearisome He never speaks of him 
self except when compelled; never defends 
himeelt by a mere retort; he has no ears 
for any siander or gossip, he is scrupulous 
in imputing motives to those who interfere 
with him, and interprets everything tor the 
best. 

If he engages in controversy of any 
kind his disciplined intellect preserves him 
from the blundering discourtesy of better, 
perhaps, but less educated minds, who, 
like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead 
of cutting clean, who mistake the point in 
argument, waste their strength on trifles, 
misconceive them adversary, and leave the 
question more invoived than they find it. 
He may be right or wrong in his opinion, 
but he is too clear headed to be unjust, he 
is simple as he 1s forcible, and as brief as he 
is decisive He throws himself into the 
mind of his opponents, he accounts for 
their mistakes he knows the weakness of 
human reason as well as its strength, its 
province and its limits 

He respects piety and devotion, he sup 
ports institutions venerable, beautiful, and 
useful, to which he does not assent; he hon 
ors the ministers of region, and it con 
tents him to dechine its mysteries without 
denouncing them He is a triend of reli 
gious toleration and that, not only because 
his philosophy has taught him to look on 
all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but 
also from the gentleness of feeling which 1s 


the attendant on civilization 
BE NE ee ee 


SANCTUM CHAT. 

Epison is now building a 40 ton electric 
locomotive designed to haul an ordinary 
train of cars at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour, and which is intended to put into 
actual operation in England. The engine 
will be of 250 horse power. The currents 
taken from the rails and transferred to the 
conductors leading to the motor. 


In Germany women and girls are coming 
to be employed +n trages and manutactories 
in large numbers The census of 188) shows 
that 345 753 females between the ages of 
twelve and twenty seven were engaged in 
the 93.554 manufactories, which aiso give 
employment to 1,636,099 men There was 
po German manulactory where  temale 


| workers were not employed 
added to each subscription, to pay | 
postage aud packing on the pic- | 


A REACTIONARY movement would seem 


| to have begun in England in the matter ot 


wearing birds. We readin a London pa- 
per of a garden party at which a young 
lady was boycotted for wearing on her hat 
two ‘‘sweet littie gray doves,’” which. she 


boasted, some one had shot especially tor | 


her The other girls scarcely spoke to her, 
and made the men promise not to dance 
with her She was only reinstated into 
general tavor when she removed her hat, 
confessing that she had never thought of 
the cruelty to the birds. 


have a market value; and regular quota- 
tions are given just the same as though 
though they were little pigs or spnng 
lambs. The little tootsey-wootsey, the 
lisping toddler, the vert 4-year-old, the 
sharp witted young miss of 7, the clatter 
ing schoolboy of 11, are ali rated as worth 
80 much in dollars and Under the 
special market formed for the parents’ ben 
efit, the prices, while not remarkably high 
of benefit to those of limited 
means, who losing a little one 
the expense of burial a heavy weight ona 
light pocketbook. Here are the values 
fixed by the baby insurance companies. A 


cents 


7236 Sansom St,, Phtia., Pa, | Child less than one year old is worth $14, 


| 
! 
| 


+ 





between one and two years, $19; two to 
three years, $28; four years, $31; five years, 
$35; six years, $40; seven years, $50, eight 
years, $60; nine years, $70; ten years, $90; 
eleven years, $123. The parents pay 
five cents a week for the insurance of 
their child. 


Some learned gentlemen undertook a 
while ago to maintain that Moses was 4 
myth, and pointed for proof to the fact that 
none of the ancient Hebrews was called 
Moses. The gentlemen forget that no He- 
brew was called Abraham down to the sec- 
ond Christian century. So it appears that 
the Jews down toa very late period would 
not assume the name of Moses, Abraham, 
or even Isaac, on account of the veneration 
they felt for the bearers of those names. 


At a funeral in Richmond, Va., recgntly, 
the minister made a special prayer for the 
undertaker. The novelty of the petition 
startled the audience and brought a smile 
even to the deeply-saddened face of the un- 
dertaker. The appropriateness of such a 
special petition at a funeral may well be 
doubted, but, at the same time, it must be 
felt that the life of an undertaker is not fa- 
vorable to piety. He is brought almost 
constantly into the presence of death, but 
his connection with it is purely a commer- 
cial transaction. He is much more likely 
to regard the event in the light of a trade 
than to draw lessons of warning from it. 

A MOUSTACHE war, saysa London jour- 
nal, is now waging in the great city of Ber- 
jin For some inexplicable reason the ho- 
tel keepers of that city took it into their 
heads to require their waiters to have shaven 
upper lips. No rebellion followed, and 
then the order was extended to house-ser- 
vants. Still no rebellion. Emboldened by 
success in these two orders, mine host had 
the temerity to order the cooks to dispense 
with their moustaches That was going too 
far. The sleeping lion was aroused At 
last accounts the momentous question at 
issue between landlords and cooks was un 
determined, with some prospect of a retire. 
ment of all male kings ot the kitchen in fa 
vor of those who would be sure to comply 
with the regulation, notwithstanding any 
and all hirsute predilections. 

THE newest idea in note paper that fash- 
ionable stationers are showing—ragged 
edge paper—bears in water line the words, 
“Ye ancient Roman Writing-paper,’’ and 
the head of a Rozoan soldier in armor, un- 
der which is the superscription, ‘‘B. C., 
L.V."' Fashion has decreed another 
change in note paper, which is _ perforated 
and gummed, about the edge. and when 
the note is wrtten,—on one side, it is fold- 
ed and sealed and the directions written, 
thus doing away with the envelope. This 
paper in these cases is the size of a note 
sheet unfolded, one side of which is fur- 
nished with a gummed envelope flap 
Doubtless this new agony will bring into 
fashion seals and sealing wax 


Tne congregation of a fashionable New 
York church 1s just at present energetically 
discussing the question of ‘ought we to 
visit hert’’ a large majority of the mem- 
bers, it 18 reported, inclining to the nega. 
tive The ‘‘her’’ in this case is the pastor's 
mother of irreproachable moral character 
and unobtrusive manners Although no 
fault can be found with her manners or her 
morals she has inthe past been guilty of 
that which determines society or Christians 
to withhold from her the ordinary courte- 
sies of social life Her offence is that, in 


| ormer days, in order to support herself and 


would find | 


| 


. | a family of children, she pursued the cail- 
Bapizs, says a Western journal, now | 


ing of a washerwoman, and a people which 
worships a son of a carpenter refuses to ex- 
tend social recognition to a worthy woman, 
who, by the faithful performance of lowly 
duties, has aided her son to attain his pres. 
ent honorable position. 

By an official decree just issued, no per- 
son will hereafter be able to purchase dyna- 
mite in France without first submitting to 
the Prefect of the Department in which the 


depot is situated a declaration stating his | 


name, residence and occupation, the quan- 
tity he desires to purchase, the use he pro- 
poses to make of it, as well as the date 
when and place where he means to keep it 
ul) using it, and the mode by which it will 





be transported to the spot where it will be 
deposited. On authorization being accord. 
ed a ticket will be given to the intending 
purchaser, which will be returned by the 
seller, to the Prefect within twenty-four 
hours after delivery. Special authorization 
will be required to keep the dynamite in de 
posit longer thana week. Within a week 
after the reception of the dynamite, the 
person using it must send to the Prefect a 
report stating how, when and where such 
use was made. The punishments for diso- 
beying these orders, under a law passed in 
1875, on which this decree is based, are 
from one month's to one year’s imprison- 
ment, and from $20 to $2,000 fine. 


Tue following is an English opinion of 
American newspapers: ‘‘Although news. 
papers are so numerous, and many of them 
so able, there is probably no country with 
Western institutions where newspapers are 
80 little influential. One might travel all 
over the Eastern States without finding a 
single individual who regards a statement 
in type with that very stupid simplicity so 
common in this country. Belief in the ve. 
racity of a newspaper is as little known as 
respect for the patriotism and wisdom of 
the public man. The American is much 
less of a reader of books than is generally 
supposed. He wants his newspaper to 
bring him the intelligence of the Gay, the 
state of the markets, and so forth. The po- 
litical article helps him to judge how cer- 
tain political combinations are working. 
If the paper adds a social essay, or a scan- 
dalous family history, or a colimn of verse, 
these contributions supply him some me2- 
tal entertainment. He may note the scan- 
dal, but he never thinks of believing it be- 
cause he has seen it in print.’’ 


A New York journa) remarks that if 
the mere act of whistling can help and 
cheer a man so much, why should it be de- 
nied toa woman? If whistling will drive 
away the blues, and be company for a lone- 
some person, surely women have much 
more need of its services than their broth- 
ers, for to them come many more such oc- 
casions than to men. There are many who 
have not the gift of song ; why should they 
not whistle as they rock the cradle or per- 
form their household duties, or accompany 
themselves on the piano? But there is a 
physical or hygienic advantage in whistling 
which should excuse it against all the can- 
ons of propriety or ‘‘good form.’’ It is of. 
ten remarked that the average girl is so 
narrow-chested, and in that respect com. 
pares so untavorably with her brother. 
May this not be due in some measure to the 
habit of whistling, which every boy ac- 
quires as soon as he arrives at the dignity of 
pants, but which girls seldom doy Let any 
one try for five minutes the inhaling or ex- 
haling of the breath as it«écurs in the act 
of whistling, and the effect on the lungsand 
chest cannot fail to be noticed. A daily 
practice of this kind would be of more 
benefit than ali the patent inspirators and 
chest expanders in the market. 


OBSERVING Americans note a revival of 
rings, bracelets and lavish colors in Conti- 
nental society Young men at the theatres 
are conspicuous when they stand, as is the 
custom on the Continent, with their opera- 
glasses jevelled at the house, with bracelets 
on their wrists, jewels on their hands -with 
the slender golden chain, which became the 
fashion among ladies not long ago. In the 
revived frescoes of Pompeii the same thing 
may be seen. Young Romans fastened the 
sleeves ot their togas with gems, and cov- 
ered their bare arms from the wrist to the 
elbows with fillets of gold and jewels The 
craving ambition of every man under 4 
monarchy is for a decoration. A meeting 
ot Parliament is a spectacle of such personal 
bedizenment as the wildest caricature coul:| 
not surpass. So great a mind as Disraeli - 
could not be weaned from the craving [0 
adornment. Asa youth he was plastere«| 
with jewelry in the House, as an ear! lic 
was covered with the most whimsical in 
signia of his order in the Peers. A sess 
of any one of the great orders of the B 
the Thistle, the Garter, the Golden Fle« 
St. George, the Black Eagle, or the bu! 
dred score different companies invented |) 
sovereigns to stimulate the ardor and flatte! 
the vanity of the noble and aspiring 


presents more theatric gorgeousness 1a 
an Oriental pageant. 
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“HOME FROM WORK.” 





FROM THE RUSSIAN, 





Goed evening, wife | Goud evening, little ones ! 
Bring out the liquor! Oh! what a frost has set in! 
You have, thea, forgotten how you drained the last 
vottle quite, 
When the tithe-collector called to see us.—Well, no 
great trouble | 


A poor sinner cam warm himself even if he bas no 
spirit : “ 

Kut tell me, you louked to the horse, wife, well, 

For in the spring the bomnie beast was nigh starved 

When the hay began to fail. 


Eh, 1am dead with fatigue. * * * Well, -you have 
seen to the horse ? 

So, now, give me something warm to eat. 

l have not been able, darling, to heat the stove to- 
day. 

For, you know, the wood has run out. 


Well, & poor sinoer cau warm himself without soup, 

But you have given the horse a good feed of oats, 

For it was he alone that helped us the summer 
through, 

And the brave beast worked hard tn our four fields. 


And now, *tis hard for us to drag the timber home. 

The roads are quite cut up. * * * How, is there 
no morsel of bread ? 

itis all fmished, darling. 
ask for some, 

And they have promised to let me have a little by 
the dawn. 


I've sent to neighbors to 


Well, and a poor sinner can sleep even if he has no 
bread; 

Kut, wife, lay down some straw for the horse: 

Why, this very winter our bonnie beast has drawn 

More than three hundred timber-rafis. 


Friends Only. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 











HE theory of love in a cottage is some- 
what exhausted in these later days, iny 
dear Helen. i 

“Still,if you so infinitely prefer the foster. 
ing of some such romantic idea to accept- 
ing aman young, bandsome, and witha 
rent roll of ten thousand a year, I only beg 
vou to remeu,ber, when too late to retrieve 
the irrevrievable, that you have naught to 
blame but your own wilful obstinacy.” 

And Mrs, Dunhatn, having delivered her- 
self of the above address, accompanied it by 
a long and profound sigh. 

What impression the profound wisdoin 
of her remnarks had made was difficult to 
glean, since only the back of ber listener (a 
very straight and graceful back,fbe it ob- 
served) was visible. 

She was standing beside the window, 
looking down into the street below. 

A half-shrug ofthe pretty shoulders in- 
dicated that she had heard, at least. 

Mrs. Dunham could not suppress her im- 
patience. 

‘You are inoorrigible, Helen,’ she con- 
tinued. 

**Do let me know how you intend to re- 
ceive Arthur Rugby, and why you are 
so unwilling to accede to your uncle's 
wishes ?”’ 

The young girl turned now, revealing a 
face of more than usual loveliness; but 
there was a scarlet flush upon her cheek, 
and an oininous light in her eyes, as she at 
last replied— 

“Tam not apiece of merchandise,’ she 
said, *‘to be bought or sid, simply because 
an old man has taken it into his head tnat 
certain family interests are to be benefitted 
thereby. 


“Doubtless this plan is as repulsive to Ar- 
thur Rugby as to myself. 

“He is not in absolute need of money. 

“Tf be is a man, he would rather work for 
a woman whom he loved than live with one 
forced upon his heart.” 

‘Forced, Helen ? 

“You use such strong expressions, iny 
dear. 

“Remember that you and your cousin 
have not inet since you were little chil- 
dren. 

“What is to prevent vou falling in love 
with each other ? 

“At least, ehild, look your prettiest to- 
night, and réceive him in your own charin- 
ing way, and I will answer for the result as 
lar as he ix concerned. 

“It is arranged that he isto take you In 
to dinner.” 

“With the understanding that it is the 
first ot many dinners where we are tw be 
thrown upon each other's society, a sort of 
experiment as to the mutuu! entertainment 
of which each is capable. ' 

‘*Really, aunty, I don't think the condi- 
tion will be inspiring.” 

And with a fascinating little air of dis- 
dain the young girl swept from the rooin. 

**He shall see that I aim not a party to this 
conspiracy at any rate,” she thought to her- 
self, as a slight stir in 
ber door, a few hours later, bet ‘kened the 
new arrival. 

“If LT taseinate him,’ and she laughed 
sc ornfully, “it will be through no wish of 
ubine.’’ 

Meantnne a younz and handsome man, 
inakiny bis toilet for dinner, allowed his 


thoughts to be suimewhat similarly occu 


pied. 

“Ten thousand « vear. Uncle Reuben 
and a wife of vour chovsiny, or three thous 
and and the charius of bachelorlovud 
least a free chvic: 

‘*Really, I think the latter prospect 
more enticing. 

“*I hope the girl dues not entertain an 


foolish ideas. 

“It would make it embarrassing. 

“IT needn't have feared,”’ he added, tnen- 
tally, sowme sixty minutes aiter the above 





{ 


the corridor outside | 


soliloquy, the forma} introdugion having , 








been gone through with, and 
: th 
course in order at the dinner table. wipe. 


PO has not an idea upon any sub- 


“Beyond a few remnarks on the weathe 
and the hope that I will find the shooting 
cond, = — not honored me. 

“Evident school- 
es out ya ool-girl, unaccustomed 

“Oh, no, Uncle Reul 
<—e 1 desire ina wife.” * ana ome 

Vor a8 the dinner progressed, did 
reason to change his mind. 2 see 

Spite of the warning glances sent by Mrs. 
Dunham across the table to her niece, 
there was no relaxing of the stiff politeness, 
so different trom the usual gracious de- 
manene which nade her so general a favor- 
Thus a week wore away, until the last 
cay eppetntes for Mr. Rugby’s visit had ar- 
rived. 


mn -asy bef accident, Helen, fancying he al- 
ready started for the day's siwoting, 
entered the library,to find him seated there 
busy writing a‘letter. - 

She would have withdrawn, but that, at 
the rustling of her dress, he raised his head 
and instantly sprang to his fect. 

“Do not letime disturb you,1 beg. I 
caine in search of a book, 

“How bappeus it you are not shooting to- 
day ?”’ 

“I was writing to Uncle Reuben,” he 
said ; aud then a wave of blood mounted to 
bis face. 

He remembered that be had just written 
the words which told him that the tulfil- 
a of his pet ambition was impossi- 

1e. . 

Helen was not slow to detect his embar- 
rassiwent, and divined its cause. 

For the first time the stiffness which 
characterized her fled. 

She held out her hand with bewitching 
frankness, and a little, light laugh. 

“Is there any reason we shouldn't be 
friends,Cousin Arthur,’’ she said, ‘because 
they wished to force usinto being lovers 

nst our will?” 

“None in the world,” he answered,catch- 
ing her fingersin his own strong, warin 
grasp. 

“Tt was an absurd idea, was it not? 

“But now that we have broken the ive 
regarding it, we can afford to treat it as the 
absurd joke it in reality is. 

“But when you do select the fortunate 
inan, cousin mine, let me know, and I 
promise to officiate as best man on the occa- 
siou.’’ 

“TI will cortainly ask you, if you do not 
first set me the example,’’ she replied. 

And, snatching her hand from his de- 
taining grasp she ran out of the room. 

“By Jove! asa friend she’s not so bad. 


“It wasonly this ideaof inatrimony which | 


made her insupportable,” thought the 
young man, returning to his ne: 

But soinehow the letter to Uncle Reuben 
dragged; the outdoor atinusphere secmed 
to invite hiin to its enjoyment. 

So, thrusting away the unfinished page, 
he sallied forth, with lighter heart than 
he had known in many days, now that 
the burden of tuture possibilities had been 
lifted. 

To-morrow he would beamid new scenes, 
but at least he could remnember Helen, not 
as an awkward debutante, forced upon his 
liking, butagirl trank enough tw break 
down the barriers which hitherto had 


made even friendship between them Impos- | 


sible. 

‘To-morrow ? 

How little one knows of the to-mor- 
row. 

Tossing on bis bed in feverish, delirious 
pain, Arthur Rugby noted not time, nor 
reckoned when that morrow to which he 
had looked forward became to-day. 

He had been in the midst of the enjoy- 
nent of his day's shooting, when the barrel] 
of the gun he carried burst, seriously 
wounding his arm and shoulder. 





It pressed upon him with overwhelming 
force 


Had he been blind, flat, whem he might 
have reached out his hand for this most 
priceless gift, be wilfully thrust it on one 


side? 
How bare, how empty, bow desolate his 
future life looked, and all beca ise— 

But just here his reverie was cut short. 

The door opened, and the blonde head o 
his cousin was thrust inquiringly in. ; 

“Is aunty here?” she asked. 

“No,” be answored ; “but come in. 

“T have something to show you,” and he 
held up the letter he had penned. 

“I wrote this the day that I was 
hurt. 

**Read it." 

Wonderingly she took it from him. 

The rooin was half in shadow; but, as 
she gleaned its ineaning, the seuwi-dark ness 
could not quite conceal the painful flush 
which rose to the lovely face, and the 
hurt, ainazed look which grew in the dark 
eyes. 

His heart gave a great throb of pain, as 
through its suffering it realized its own ex- 
istence ; but its anguished cry was stifled, 
and only a scornful anger was in her tone 
as at last she spoke. 

“Did vou so entirely fail to comprehend 
me, and the nature ot the bond between u 
that you find it necessary to remind meo 
it thus ?”" she questioned. 

“You wrong yourselt,” be answered. 

“Can you not understand a man's com- 
mitting so great afolly that he feels he 
ust inake confession of it? 

“Helen, you hold my confession in your 
hauda, 

“Oh, tell me, is there for 
tion? 

“Can you not forgive my blind arrogance 
—iny self-conceited suicide of my own hap- 
piness. 

“Helen, you took the smart from my 
wounds a8 no one else could do, 

“Will you not likewise take the sinart 
from iny heart—the heart that has learned 
to know that you are its sole sovereign ? 

“They have taught me the beauty of a 
true woinanhood. 


**] cannot hope to gain iny pearl of great 
priee by this sudden wooing; but in time, 
lelen, may Inet hope toteach you 
the lesson which caine to ine untaught, un- 
sought?” 

The darkness had fallen now, and the 
lovely colorin her face was hidden even 
from his hungry view; but the letter to Un- 
cle Reuben had fluttered to the ground. 

“Answer ine, Helen!" he said, impa- 
tient in his great longing. 

“Will you never love ine?" 

“Never?” she whispered. “Ah, for ever!” 


meno absolu- 


heart. 








| 


The next mail took to Uuele Reuben a 
joint letter, and though he never received 





| 


| 





and hid her burning cheeks upon bis | 


| 


theold one, I think he pever regretted its | 


loss; though, chuckling over the glad news 
his old eyes read, he little knew how Cupid 
had to resort to gunpowder instead of ar- 
rows to gain 
stubborn hearts! 


—> © <—>- 


Beginning and End. 


BY H.C. 








WAS sent to 
1880, to report the 
trial of sone noted 


Dallas, Texas, in June, 
roceedin of the 
exas cattle thieves 


| and put up at the “St, George."’ 


In the dusk of evening he had been borne | 


back, senseless and bleeding, to spend long 
weary days and wearier nights of pain and 
wukeful restlessness. 

How glad Helen was that all possible 
miseonstruction to any act of kindness 
shown him had been done away with! 

They so fully understood each other now, 
so entirely comprehended the mutual aver- 
sion with which they regarded the future 
folly others bad wished them to perpetrate, 
that she might take her place in the sick- 
room without one moment's check upon 
ber heart 5 impulse. 

Therefore, : wee she who adjusted the 


light so that it might never be too strong; | 


it was her hands which knew best how to 
arrange and cool the heated pillows be 
neath bis aching bead. 

It was her voice which whiled away the 
hours of convalescence, reading to him the 
books he chose. 

It was her step which never jarred as it 
glided to and fro across his chamber. 

Tt was her coming he grew to watch tor, 
ber yong he learned to miss, until the slow 
weeks glided by, bringing with them the 
returning bealt and strength which, for 
the first time in his young life, had been so 
suddenly stricken trom hit. 

Jut.although now able toleave the house 


where so loug be had been an enforced 
yuest, he still lingered. 
4 full inonth had elapsed since his acci- 
whe! pre eveniiuy, sitting Inthe! 
i » 11s cle 
H took itupa | read it ail 
Full well be reineimbered the sentiment 
ot almost aversion which had filled his 


breast a8 he perused those lines, 

To what had it given place to-day? 

Never beture bad he weked hiumelf the 
question. » 


you read that he was shot 


“but there issuch adread in my heart that . 


The trial bad closed on the 17th and I bad 
been writing up from my shorthand notes 
after supper until every one had retired, 
as I thought, and I was very much 
wearied. 

Leaving my writing in my room, I lita 
cigar and strolled out on the baloony in iny 
slippered teet. 

As I walked toward the east end of the 
balcony ty attention was attracted by the 
low but earnest tonesof a woman's voice— 

“No, no, my dear friend—my dearly be- 
loved, more than friend, I cannot consent ; 
] have no positive knowledge that he is 
dead.”’ 

“But, Ada, it has been two years since 

In attempting 
rob a stage ‘in company with Ham White,” 
said a tuan'’s voice, in pleading tones. 

“Yes, Edwin, I know," was the reply, 


he is not dead ; and, ob! if I should inarry 


| and he still——’”’ 


I could bear her sigh and knew she shud- 
dered, 

“Why, Ada, since you have such a horror 
ot his very name and memory, do you not 

procure a divorce? 

“T will see that you procure one to-imor 

“No, not that—not that! 

“His curse bas followed me—it would 
fall on me then. I know it would,”’ and she 
soubed dreadfully. 

“My darling, suflering loved one, put 
away your foolish fancies and let us be 
Happy: 

“You baven’t told me the story of your- 
selfand this wan, Henry Hardwick, who 
was your husband, and whom you seem to 
fear though be is dead.” 

“Henry Hardwick,”’ I said to myself. 


“Let me see; that name sounds fami- 
liar. 

Ab, I hav t! 

He is the A I ted such a 

yer Sal 4 sly } v 

ears miu 

I was interested now, # igh 
“Well, she bega! 1 June, 1578—to 


inorrow two years—l was narried to Henry 
Hardwick. 
“That night he was arrested for burglary 


| and jorgery. 


his forced entrance into two | 


‘Henry escaped that night, and father — 
iseuse, the doctors 


died next day, of heart d 
say. . 
“And it was I gave it to him.” 

And I beard such heart-wrung sobbing as 
1 never hope to hear again. 

I started w inove, wien Edwin, as I had 
heard her call him, said, in a voice fall of 
syinpathy and love— 

“Ada, my love, you have suffered as few 
suffer in this life; but come, say you will 
Pw me make to-morrow our wedding 

ay. 

“You have never seen him since,and 
saw his death announced,” 7” 

“Have never seen Lim? 

“Yes, once. 

“He caine to me afler mother and I had 
moved froin San Antonio to Dallas. 

“He caine to tell me that if Lever married 
he would curse mo and mine. 

“He meant it. 

“I know he did, and I fear him, unless I 
could see bis face and know he was dead. .« 

And 7a, Gd knows Ido not wish bim 
dead, w is life to answer for." 

She wascalm then, and I left, as her 
friend and lover had got her to promise 
that ifshe did not hear from her lawless 
wep in six months she would marry 
him. 

I was in no inood to write any more on 
horse and c*’..«. *htef trials,so I went to bed 
pondering 0\~° » hat I bad heard, and won- 
dering who the purties were besides Ada 
and Edwin. 

The next mornin P was startled to read 
in the rn afro A Call that aman had been 
shot while trying to enter a room ofa lady 
in the St. George hotel to buryglarize, and 
was at Mr. H——'s ry ha esta blish- 
ment for recognition; that, on being shot, 
the thief had fallen from the second ‘mory 
to the ground, and was angled about the 
face as to be unrecognimble, unless by 
some one who had been very intimately ac- 
quainted with him. 

Drawn by this strange notice, that under- 
taker’s house was crowded al! day with the 
curious and the earnest seckers. 

Fathers, who knew their boys were wild, 
would come in with compressed lips, take a 
look, and go away witha look of joyful 
disappointinent. 

Mothers, who had doubtiess been praying 
for sons known to be disreputable, woul 
come in pale and trembling, see a face they 
had never seen before,drop a tear, and 
leave in baste. 

About three o'clock in the afternoon I 
went down to the undertaker’s and seated 
niysel! behind a stack of coflius, with a book 
in my hand, so that I could appear to be 
reading if discovered. 

After waiting about two hours a lady en- 
tered, deeply veiled. 

She gave one glance at the inan’s marred, 
pale feavures, and gasped and revled. 

She afew moments, then quickly 
opened the clenched hand and clutched u 
sinall piece of crumpled paper which had 
hitherto escaped observation. 

‘(reat Heaven, it is, at last! Oh, what 
an end isthis! And I would have been 


l sprang forward and caught her in my 
arins as she was falling. 

She quickly recovered, still holding that 
thin crumpled bit of paper. 

“Madam, I asked, “do you know this 
unfortunate tnan ?"' 

“Alas, sir, I do,’’ was her answer. 

“Who is he?” 

“He goes by the name of Orville Blaine, 


,and is known as one ofthe most desperate 


menin «all North Western Texas, 
answered, apparently with «a great 
fort. 

“If he a relative of yours—if you will par- 
dou ine? 

“T have none but friendly inotives in ask- 
ing,” 1 said, ax we drove back tothe hotel, 
she being too inuch overcome to walk. 

“Oh, sir, now that he is dead I need not 
hesitate. 

“He was my busband !” 

We were at the hotel then, and she went 
to her room, leaving ine wondering at hav- 
ing found the wives of two desperadves in 
the same hotel. 

At seven o'clock that night I 
note, Which ran— 


she 
of- 


received a 


“EXPRESS CORRESPONDENT,J une 18th,’80. 
“DEAK SIR, — 
“Will you please coine in the Ladies par- 
lor at 5.30 this rp. M. 
** Respectfully, 
“EDWIN ELDERS.” 


I immediately thought of the Kdwin I 
had eavesdropped the night before, and did 
not feel very coutortable. 

I went, however, 

‘To my astonishment, I found my strange 
female acquaintance of the undertaker's 
room there, also a tall, bandsome-retined- 
looking young than, about twenty-three, 
and the judge who had been trying, and 
whe had that day sentenced tue cattle- 
thieves. 

“We have called you in, sir,” 
Elders, whe had introduced hinmell, as he 
found | was acquainted with Judge Ald- 
ridge, ‘to let you see the end of What yuu 
saw begin today. 

“But, excuse ine,this is Mrs. (hesitating ) 
Blaine. 

“You saw the last of 
called husband. 

“IT now have the happiness 


said Mr. 


the inan she once 


to make her 


my Wife on the second «auniversary of her 
first wedding ; 

xk and start of 
ine | ‘ , be ese % but she 

and 1 could s she wondered 
i was iystified more when] 
ponders di on th stances of the two 
cases being ideuticui,cven Ww the wedding 


auniversary. 
Afver the judge bad ‘tied the knot,” sad 
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we bad drank to the bealth, , and 
happiness ofthe new couple, 1 turned w 


5°. 
AslI ed up my hat off the piano, I 
nteide cunts erempled paper lying 


there. 

1 picked h up and read— 

“I heard you tonizht. My curse will 
falion you. You shall never marry. To- 
morrow morning will tind you where there 
are no inarriayges."’ 

It was not signed; but she knew and I 
knew she had been “divorced by a bullet." 

Her husband had been in the act of en- 
tering her rourn t© wurder ber, when he 
bad been sbot. 


Our Brother. 


BY FLORENCE MEURER. 











EMEMBER, Edna,it is a sacred charge, 
my ebild, 
“You must be mother and sister 
botn to iny dear boy.” 
They were sacred, solemn words, the 
more 80 that she who uttered thein was dy- 


ing. 

The girlto whom they were addressed, 
herself scarcely more than a child, bent and 
kissed the lips already yrowing oold, but 
about them, as she did so, crept a sinile. 

Something in the silt, wordless touch 
assured the mother-heart that the burden 
had been already lifted upon these young 
shoulders. 

Ere the day dawned a yet heavier ono 
was laid there, the burden of eee. 

Her futher had died when I 
an infant. 

Now they were alone in the world. 

She was but six years her brother's 
senior, this tall, slender girl of seven- 
teen. 

How could she hope to guide him,a 
strony, self-willed boy, always in the right 
way? 

She had need of all her courage, all her 
bravery, when, three years later, she wait- 
ed in vain for Rodney's home-coming, un- 
til at lost, white and sick with anxiety,they 
brought to her a hurriedly scrawled note, 
telling her that Rodney nad gone to sea, 

“T ain tired of home,’ he wrote. 

“law going to make a man of my- 
self."’ 

“Oh, in what had she failed?" she asked 
herself. 

If ber mother had lived surely this would 
not have happened, though for two years 
Rodney had threatened It. 

Desolate indeed was the little 
now, 

Her income, though sinall, was sufficient 
for ber needa, 

During the years that tollowed letters 
caine to her now and then frow distant 
ports—letters that caused her heart wy grow 
aadder, heavier, as they marked his growth 
into dissipation and lawlessness, 

Then they ceased altogether. 

Her boy would be eighteen now, did he 
live. 

It was a strange time for romance to creep 
into her life. 

Perhaps it took the stronger hold for 
that; vet it was not strange that she should 
learn to tove Robert Dare. 

Hewasa man of the world, rich and 
bandsome, cultivated and courteous, 

For a time she refused to adimit this won- 
derful happiness into her hungeritg,yearn- 
ing heart. 

fe alinost seemed as though in some way 
she was forgetting ber promise to the 
dead. 


She was happy and secure, her brother 
perhaps in want—perhaps in inisery and 
despair. 

But youth and hope cried out aguinst this 
selt-inflicted torture, and love gained the 
Victory. 

“I want you, darling,"’ pleaded Robert 
Dare. 

For nearly forty years I have lived my 
lifealone; for ten, until meeting you, 
have had no trust in woman. 

“Ten years ago I was engaged to one I 
thought as pure and true as you. 

“Alimost at the altar, I found that she 
loved another, aud was marrying me but 
for iny gold. 

“Thank Heaven,it was not too late for us 
to draw back ! 

“Thank Heaven life is once more full of 
Sweetness to me."’ 

Thus he gained her promise that in the 
spring she would becoine his wife. 

It was winter then, and one evening, 
after her lover bad left her, and she sat 
before the fire, brooding over her happi- 
oom there caine a sudden,quick peal at the 
bell. 

She herself rose and opened the door, but 

back, as ashivering, halfclad man 
burst abruptly in upon her, 

She uttered a slight scream, when he 
turned and laughed. } 

*Is that your weloome?” he said, 

“Well, I don’t wonder vou didn't know | 
me: but it's Rodney all the sane.” 


home 


Roduey ? 

One instant she hesitated then she sprang 
forward and caught him, sobbing in her 
arins. 

She drew him into the fire ani | light, 
that she night look at bim through her 
fast-talling tears. 

There were tracesof diasipation on the 


oung face,a look of premature age, and 
ines of hardneas—alimost of wickedics— 
about the mouth. 

“Who was the fellow who just went 
away °"’ he asked. 

“I've been waiting two bours for Bim wo 


5> 


xiney was | 


“He caine in just as 1 was abvut to 
come.”’ 
“He isa tle:nan to whom I am en- 


ag ty eda 


“So that is the eeoetanens, 


“J inight finda rich brother-in-iaw con- 
veuient.”’ 
“Oh, Rodney, hush !” entreated Edna. 
— he laughed coarsely. 
ond oney’s not 


“Which reminds me, by-the-way, I'm in 
need of soine to-night—two hundred dol- 
= Edna—and I must have it, wo. 

“It's noney that I owe."’ 

“Two handred dollars, Rodney? 

capers ere, di 

. rearotwo thousand lying to your 
credit in the bank. 

“It's your own, Rodney. 

“It's what you would have bad had you 
been at hoine. 

“There are four hundred dollars be- 
sides, that I have saved from my ex- 
penses, 

. her, Rodney,it might quite set you 
up in business," 

“No business for me,’’ answered Rod- 
ney. 

“But it's a snug windfall for all that, and 
glad enough I aim to get it. 

“Here, give me the cheque for 
amount. 

‘*] will draw what I need, and leave the 
rest, 

“And I say, Edna, the less you say about 
iny return yet awhile the better.’’ 

**But surely you will let me tell Robert 
that I have seen you ?”’ 

“Surely I will do nothing of the kind,” 
he raid. 

‘Promise ine that you will not! 

“Very well, then. 

‘But, Rodney, it will not be long before 
you acknowledge yourrelt ?"’ 

**:00 800n perhaps, my dear.” 

And, with a light kiss upon her cheek, 
and her cheque safely stowed away in his 
pocket, he left her. 

She sank, stunned and vewildered, into 
the chair into which she had risen to admit 
hiin. 

‘*‘What is the matter, Edna?’’ asked Dare, 
twenty-four hours later. 

“What is troubling you, darling? 

*Do you think I cannot read in your face 
that something bas gone wrong ?’ 

A hurt look crept into his eyes as she 
evaded his question. 

It was the first shadow of deceit which 
had fallen between them. 

A week wore on. 

Each day a dull presentiment grew upon 
her—each day her lover's gaze rested more 
keenly on her face. 

At the end of a fortnight, the blow fell. 

Robert had bade her good night, as be- 
fore, when some one tappe* upon the win- 
dow with a cane. 

She felt that it was Rodney, and hastened 
to adinit hii. 

Hef was well-dressed now, but his face 
was deathly pale, and his eyes were bright 
with excitement. 

“I have lost my money,”’ he hurriedly 
began. 

“I staked it at play, thinking to dou- 
ble it. 

“I boasted of having come into a fortune, 
and so, when I lost, they trusted me. 

“T am in debt one thousand dollars, 

“You must raise it for me, Edna."’ 

“I can't, Rodnov!"’ she cried, wringing 
her hand; “not if I give up all I have in the 
world! 

“You know theprincipal of our little 
fortune is fixed so that we cannot touch 
it. 

“Ask them for tine, Rodney. 

“I will work for you— with you—to 
pay this debt, if they will but zive us 
thne.”’ 

*“*You reason like a woinan,"* be said bit- 
terly. 


the 


“f tell you I must have it, and at 
once. 

“Go to your lover. 

“Ask himfor it for yourself. He will 


give it to you.” 

“I would rather die first!’ she replied 
hotly. 

“I thought so," he sneered. 

“Do you think that nother would rather 
have died first ?" 

“No, no!" she answered again. 

*You are right, I am wrong. 

“T will think it over. 

“I will try tosee my way clear for the 
right."’ 

“You'll have to,”’ he said. 

“I took the law into my own hands, 

“I lied just now now when I said they 
trusted me. 

“Oh, ['ve not been idle! 

“I found out who your lover was. 

“I got a piece of his writing. 

“I wrote it on the back of a cheque. 





“There, don’t fuint. 
“As Heaven is uy judge,I thought I was 
sure to win! 

“The cheque will 
them to-inorrow. 

“Edna, save me! 

“Say to him that you did it. 

**Do not betray me! 

*You he will forgive. 

‘You are not, you cannot be, sure that he 
will give me up! 

“He doves not dream that 
ence. 

*You can save me if you will. 

“Decide, 

“Will you send me to prison, or will 
you confess your guilt to your tuture hus- 
band ?”’ 

“My future husband!” 

Her white lips gasped the words, 


be presented before 


I amin exist- 


' 


No! 

That dream was over. 

She wust make him believe her the 
falnest, the vilest of women. 

“Edna, ive me!" the boy pleaded, 
with some 80) i I. saw the white 
look of ny upon ber face. 

ol ween Seed. or I would not have done 


it! 
“Help me this time, and | swear to bea 


better inan. 

*] will do it,” she said, but in a voice so 
strange be started. 

“You must go now. In a month you may 
return." 

She was conscious that he kissed and left 
ber, then for hours she knew nothing. 

Before noon next day Robert Dare, with 
an expression in his eyes she had never 
seen there before, entered her little sitting- 
rooin. 

“Edna,” ho began, “last night I had for- 
gotten something,and was about returning, 
when I saw a man tapon this window with 
his cane. ‘ 

“Ivstantly you adinitted him. 

“As your ture husband, 1 have some 
right to ask you who it isthat thus visits 

ou.” 
- “I cannot answer vou," she replied. ‘‘Ro- 
bert—Mr. Dare—I ——”’ 

But the trembling sentence had not 
passed her lips, ere a inessenger demanding 
w see Mr. Dare was announced. 

He handed him aslipof paper from the 
bank. 

“Pardon my following you, sir, but your 
clerk thought I might find you here, and 
the bank is inost anxious to know if this is 
your signature."’ * 

Before he could frame his denial, Edna 
caught the paper in her trembling hand and 
hastily scanned it. 

**Yes,"’ she replied. 

“It is the cheque you drew for me. 

“You may not remember, but it is all 
right. 

**I will recall it to your memory. 

His quick glance saw that she wished it 


~ 

— the bank to bold it for an bour,’’ he 
said. 

“I will kt them know positively before 
closing time.’ 

The man withdrew. 

“Edna!"’ 

His voice rang out her name with start- 
ling sternness. 

“Yeu,’’ she said, but all unconscivusly 
there was the look of a martyr, not of a 
ae, on her pale face, “I did it, Ro- 

rt. 

“T needed the money more than you can 
dreain. 

“IT though you would not know until af- 
ter we were inarried. 

“Of course now that never can be. 

**You will hate and despise me as I de- 
serve; but, oh, sayonce that you forgive 
me.”’ 

“You did this thing? False, treacherous 
woman ! 

“For what could you have asked me,even 
to iny heart’s blood, that I would not have 
granted you? 

“You, tuo, loved 
wealth. 

‘Am | indeed cursed among men? 

“And this money—you needed it? 

* You mean that you lover needed it. 

“For yourself you would have asked me; 
for him you dared not. 

“Forgive you? 

/ “If you mean that I should not prosecute 
the woman who in six short weeks was to 
have been iny wite—yes; if you mean other 
isrgiveness—never !"’ 

He leit her there, cowering on the floor 
like some guilty thing. 

For hours Robert Dare was like a 
man. 

Then he grew calin. 

Little by little he recalled all she had 
said to him—the clear look in her lovely 
éyes as they met his—the quivering of the 
delicate lips. 

Fool that he had been to believe her 
though seli-ceniessed a hundred times, 

He would return to her once more; he 
would beg her totell Lim all the trutrh— 
nay, he loved her so well that he would 
forgive her ail—if-—-if that she still loved 
hiin, and still were true to him. 

But the maid who opened the door to him 
was in tears, : 

Miss Edna was very ill, she said. She 
feared she would not live. 

They adinitted him to her room. 

She lay tossing in brain fever ; but stand- 
ing there beside her, Robert Dare learned 
all the truth, and, as he had loved, so now 
he worshipped. 

She opened her eyes, after many weary 
days, at last to consciousness—opened thei 
to find herself supported ir her lover's 
aris, 

“Hush, my darling,” be whispered, ‘‘not 
a word. 

“T know all. 

“It is my shoulders upon which hence- 
forth the burden tnust lie; and see—already 
they bave assumed it !"’ 

He turned, and out from the shadow 
came another form, and Rodney 


me but for my 


mad- 





the bed, with a broken prayer for furgive- 


nessa, 

“You see, darling,’’ Robert continued, 
‘‘we have found our brother. 

“Hie will be true to bimseelf hence- 
forth. 


“For bis future I will provide. 

‘The past is buried, we will not resurrect 
it. 

“Oh, my love, iny white, unstained love, 
Heaven has indeed 
given you back to me.” 


——-> 


A Mas is Only as old us he toela, 
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DEATH AND BURIAL IN SPAIN. 





HEY will never return! The bright 
days of yore bas gone; the friends we 
loved have gone; and they will never 

return to us n.” So say all classes in 
Spain, in their bour of bereavement and 
desolation—‘‘the fair epring. will come with 
its wealth of siniling fields, and painted 
flowers; the suinmer heats will come; the 
tropic, the autumnal rains—all will return ; 
but the hours, days, years, and friends that 
have come no more !”’ 

Children of nature, bolding their tenure 
of life by natural more than artificial right, 
it is at spring and fall that the Spanish die; 
in the summer heats, deaths are very rare; 
and in the chilly, but little-varying teuper- 
ature of the winter, still more rare. 

And 90 the; Spaniards call Autanin the 
“Harvest of the aged,””’ and Spring, the 
“Harvest of the young," and almost invar- 
iably, itis at night the Host is carried to the 
dying. 

‘It is 8or9p. M. of autumal eve; sudden- 
ly trom the old church tower ring out three, 
then three more, then three inore—a trinity 
of sharp clangs ofone bell; the priest as- 
semble in the chapel—they live hard by, in 
their clergy-house, and one always keeps a 
lainp outside his window, in waketul sluin- 
bers, ready to rise if summoned and carry 
the Host to any pocr min—and,in five 
winutes, heralded by a boy in red petti- 
coats, ringing his bell, and preceded by six 
candie-bearers, the clergy carrying the 
Host pass up the sileut street; servants 
open the shutters, and place a candle in the 
window; they crouch down, and murmur 
prayers, their hands clasped around cach 
other's waists. 

The tinkle of the bell waxes fainter and 
fainter along the dusky and winding street: 
in a semicircle of lights, with two police- 
men, sword jn hand, on guard, the lay pro- 
cessionists stand outside the sick man’s 
door, while the priests walk upstairs to ad- 
ininister the Host to the dying man. 

All around are heard the sounds of woe; 
the liysterical wailing and weeping; the nen 
are sinoking the soothing cigarette,that uni- 
versal and chiet comtort in this land, and 
stand, reverently, here and there. 

But there are some terrible diseases, in 
which the Host cannot be adininistered. 

The patient cinnot retain the wafer, or he 
is too far gone to swallow it; it cannot be. 

The friends are consulted, and they say, 
“We desire, on his behalf, that the Church 
should give him extreme unction,’’ which 
is done, only however in desperate cases. 
The bed-clothes are turned down; with due 
decency, the torehead, chest, soles of the 
feet, etc., are “anointed with oil in the name 
of the Lord,”’ and the kiss is given, and the 
sufferer dies. 

In this seini-tropic climate, there is none 
of that keeping of the cold clay in the house 
a8 long as possible, and the funeral follows 
close upon the very heels of death. 

In ancient days; in Spain, the dead were 
robed, according to their sex, in the garb of 
mouk and nun, and thus buried. 

But now they ure buried, according to 
taste, in white, or, more oiten, in their or- 
dinary clothes ; a babe would be laid out in 
its white baby clothes; u bride, in ber wed- 
ding-dress., 

The short while the body iies in state, of- 
tentimes in a room with window open to 
the street, lighted candles burn all around ; 
and the body,in its slight coffin, is literally 
covered with flowers. ° 

There is no, or very little crape Known in 
Spain, save in the larger cities; a plain 
black dress is the usual mourning; the lady 
friends of the family Kneel round the coffin, 
kiss the cold forehead, and turn silently 
away. 

Tie priests, some four or tive would be 
the average number, aro at the door; it the 
coffin be that ofa child, it is very slight,not 
to say flimsy, and painted of a light blue, 
pomp out with gilt stars, costing two dol- 

ars nore or less; ifofa grown up person, 
itis otslightor massive wood, according to 
the pecuniary means of the family. 

The lid is constantly lett open. 

Every male friend ofthe tamily is wait- 
ing outside; the laborer has left his hoe in 
the field, the carpenter his workshop, the 
tailor his counter, all, in fact, who knew 
the dead man, follow bis remains to their 
last earthly resting-place, the priests going; 
betore, in white and black robes, with cap 
on head, preceded by choristers and mace- 
bearer, and lizshts in costly lanterns, and 
singing the mourntul strains of the Spanish 
funeral anthem. 

Atthe cemetery gates the ceremony, so 
far es the Church is concerned, is at an end 
the priesis turn back, the crowd, high and 
low walking side by side, as befits men 
who walk inthe presence of a cominon 

ve, 


The bricklayer, trowel in hand, stands 
ready beside the opened niche, the coffin is 
pushed in, bricked up, cigarette are lit, and 
the crowd wends its way homme. 

Within three days a printed paper is sent 
round bythe mourning family, to notify 
their friends on what day and at what bour 
they will holdtheir funeral reception, and 
a Inost simple and touching cereimony it is. 

The days of mourning are slrictly ob- 
seved; those of a widow should number a 


year and one month, after which she inay 
“change her namue."’ 

The bereaved family sit in their reception 
room in deep mourning; you pass in, ex 
press your syinpathy in kindly words, and 


pass on to your usual business, 
‘ Each year, as it rolls round in its 
course and brings the anniversary 0 


uiet 
the 


s ‘ | Spaniard’s day of griet, is marked by a sol- 
been good, tor it has | einn service in the mortuary chapel of the 


—— church, and from the dark incense- 
aden aisles the simple prayers of all who 
loved their lost one ascend up to God, 
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Maude’s Ring. 


BY W. H. BENCKERT. 








RK. ANDOVER threw himself into the 
biz leather-covered chair before his 
study fire with a little weary sigh. 

He was a fine-looking man of thirty ; not 
handsoine, but noble and manly-looking— 
one to be trusted for ever, with his broad 
white brow, and grave, clear grey eyes. 

Dr. Andover’s patients—especially the 

rer class and the children—turned to 

Bim instinctively for advice and syinpa- 

thy. 

Poor old Betty Cary, a bedridden paraly- 
tic, could notspeak to him without shed- 
ding tears of gratitude. 

Little Jano Ellis, suffering with an incur- 
able bip disease, looked upon him as a sort 
of god upon earth. 

But tate had lately frowned upon him. 

In the first place, the bank in which the 
gromee part ofhis snug little fortune was 

eposited, had failed; and directly upon 
this came the news that soine mining stocks 
in which he had invested were worthless, 
or nearly so, 

The doctor did not fear poverty himself— 
his practice brought him a comfortable 10- 
coine, for the rich appreciated him as well 
asthe poor; but miles awayin a distant 
city there was a lovely girl whom he 
— hoped to call wife by Christmas 

ine. 

A girl who, though not wealthy herself, 
had been extravagantly educated by her 
wealthy uncle, in whose luxurious home 
she lived. 

He knew that no privation had ever coine 
to her; she was a petted darling, with hands 
like a baby’s, 

Lovely, dainty, useless as she seemed, 
Dr. Andover had poured the whole passion 
of bis great heart out upon her; and you 
are not t) think him weak because, just at 
first, when the news of bis ill fortune came 
to him, he shrank and trembled under it, 
thinking of the girl he loved. 

For he must give her up, there was no 
doubt about that. 

He could not ask her to share the fate of 
a poor physician who depended upon his 
fees for a living. 

So Dr. Andover had written her a brave 
farewell letter just a :nonth before the time 
arranged tor their wedding, informing her 
of hisaltered fortunes, und releasing her 
from her engagement to him; and he had 
received no answer, although it was now 
Christinas week. 

The doctor was worn out with ex 
ure torough weather and many sleepless 
nights. 


The demands upon his time and strength 
had been greater than usual, yet he had re- 
plied to them all, never failing in kindly 
courtesy beside the couch of Betty Cary any 
nore than in the luxurious chamber of 
Madame Goldschmidt, who fed him so 
generously. 

It was Christinas week, and Maude was 
: have been his own next Friday even- 
ny. 

This thought tortured him unceasingly, 
together with some words ina letter which 
had reached hiin a few days before—a letter 
from an acquaintance who was visiting in 
the city where Maude lived. 

“TI inet your fiancee at a party last even- 
ing,’’ he had written. 

“T adinire your choice, 

“She was the brightest, loveliest girl 
there.’’ 

Dr. Andover experienced a cruel sense of 
desolation as he turned that sentence over 
in his mind. 

Mande had not loved hii after all. 

She could be gay and bright when they 
were forever separated. 

The study fire smouldered to ashes, and 
still he sat there, weary and sad, until from 
sheer exhaustion he tell into an uneasy 
slumber. 

About midnight he awoke, alternately 
burning and shivering, while adull pain 
throbbed in his temples, 

He was his own patient now, so he swal- 
lowed a powder and hastened to Led; and 
when his landlady came in the morning to 
call him, she tound him tnable to rise 
from his pillow, feverish and half deli- 
rious, 


oe * 


” ” * * ca * 


Christinas morning came, bright and 
frosty—aday after good St. Nicholas’ own 
heart, and the doctor,a trifle better,although 
weak and languid, opened nis eves to close 








them again immediately, with a little 
pang. 

This was to have been his wedding- | 
day! 


He could hearthe merry salutations in | 


the street, the clash of belis, and the pealing 
organ from St. Paul's Cuurch over the way, 


and the sunlight, and mirth, and gladness | 


made his own pain seemed the keener—)just 
tor a moment until his generous heart could 
gather strength and reassert itseli and be 
glad because others were glad. 

His landlady, whe had been like 4 fond 
mother to him, came in presently witha 


verv siniling expression upon her broad 
face. 

Many of his grateful patients bad remen- 
bered bin with some litthe Clristinas 
tokens, 

Mrs. Derby had pla 

IAL his He:.is 
: id asina pac 
ladv’s familiar hand, 4 
distant city. 

Maude bad returned the engazsement 


ring. : 

Dr. Andover received the package in 8i- 
lence, and Mrs. Derby looked at bimw with 
& crestiallen expression, 


a thought you would be so pleased, doo- 
“I’ve come to know Miss " 
handwriting vou nee, I ena oon 

py’ he a a present. 

“The package came two d 
you were delirious, ona lined’ bola to 
send the lady a telegrain telling her of your 


illness, 
“And, Doctor Ando 


ver, can you bear 
soine pleasant news ? , y 


“TI received a telegram in return, stati 
that Miss Everleth wo , ‘o 
caine yon. uld start at once to 

“Now that is the sort of gir 
man a good wife. ic ale 

“She will probably be here to-day.” 

ay he y 

r. Andover listen } 
bewilderment. eu toe 

W hat did it all mean? 

With trembling fingers he tore off the 
wrapper of the tiny package, and opened a 
jeweler's case, 

There, upon its bed of purple lay a wide 
gold finger-ring—extraordinarily wide—the 
inside of which was counpletely covered 
with tine lettering. 

And Dr. Andover read slowly, through 
blinding rapturous tears the words which 
the jeweler’s instruments had traced there 
—the grand old Scripture words which had 
arisen in the heart of tne girl who thus 


| ties of such narrat 





' 


proved herself worthy of him, when his let- j 


ter had coine to her aiter any Weary days 
of delay. 

“Entreat me not to leave thee, or to re- 
turn from tollowin 
thou goest I will go; and where thou 
lodgest I will lodge: thy people shall be 
my people,and thy God my God; where 
thou diest will I die, and there will I be 
buried; the Lord do so to me and more 
a8, if aught but death part thee and 
me, 

Mrs. Derby slipped out of the room, ery- 
ing herself at the sigut of Dr. Andover, us- 
ually 80 calin and strong, and self-possess- 
ed, sobbing like a baby over Maude's 
Christinaa token. 

It was nearly noon when Maude herself 
caine. 

She had removed her wraps in Mrs. 
Derby's room, and alter a light tap on the 
sick inan‘’s door, she pooteckes 

Dr. Andover had thought her lovely in 
her exquisite party, and carriage,and home 
toilets, but never had she seemed so sweet 
and gracious and womanly as now, when in 
her pale grey traveling costume, her lovely 
face a little pale with weariness and excite- 
inent, her mouth tremulous, and her dark 
eyes glowing with a solemn light, she glid- 
edin her swift noiseless way across the 
rooin to his side. 

“My darling! 

“My own, sweet, true-hearted darling!’ 
cried the doctor, clasping both hands about 
her and drawing her face down to his 
own. 

And presently, after the first greetings 
were over, Maude explained— 

“Your letter was delayed in some way. 

“T did not get it until a week ago. 

“You remember the great piece of gold 
which you sent ine from Californiatwo year 
ago? 

“Well, when TI got your letter I took that 
gold toa jeweler, and had it made into that 
ring. 

‘And then, after I received Mrs. Derby's 
telegram, I made uncle promise to bring 
me to you at once. 

“T would have cone alone if he had not 
eome with me,horrible and unconventional 
as wy fashionable friends would have called 
me. 

“Why, dear! whata silly butterfly you 
must have thought me! 

“And do you think Tain good for nothing 
but to dance and sing, and play the 
piano? 

“TL assure vou,sir’’—and here she doublsd 
one sinall white fist ina very threatening 
fashion under his very nose—*this hand, 
whien you consider so weak and useless, 
can make most delicious bread, and pies, 
and cakes; can even tmake beds, and 
sweep, and wash dishes. 

“Aunt Alice never neglected that most 
important part of iny education, andl I ain 
sure I shall make a inost excellent wile for 
a poor nan. 

“That is, 
up gloriously— 

Dr. Andover sinothered 
against his shoulder, and 
could tree herself from bis unceremonious 
einbrace, she bezan anew to coax and 
wheedle him into consenting to some plan 
of her own, to which at first he objected, 
but finally yielded; and the result was that, 
at five o'clock that afternoon, Maude Ever- 
leth was made Dr. Andover's wife, and at 
onee asserted her authority by taking upon 
herself the duties of nurse. 

Of course, under such treatminent he re- 
covered rapidly; and every day grew to 
appreciate more and more the loyalty and 
vortirof thaswost little woinan who had 
not failed him in his dar’ hour. 

: —>_ - > —- 

EVERYONE of us, Whatever our specnla- 

tive opinions, knows better than he prac- 


dear’’—and here she flushed 
‘of you will have tne.” 

her last words 
as soon as she 


tices, aud recoguizes a vetler law than he 
cobne y 3. 
—_— ° ER 
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| M. Evarts, Cvrus W. Field, Thaddeus Stev- 





New Publications. 


“Consuelo,” by George Sand, just pub- 
lished by T. B. Hessrane & Brothers, Phils. 
delphia, stands in the very highest niche 
accorded to fiction. It is an artistic snd 
ideal romance of colossal power and tas- 
cination. Treating largely of music and 
musicians,it has an interest for the cultured 
altogether peculiar to itself, while it is so 
intensely human and realistic in every de- 
tail that the saine time,appeais strongly 
to the feel of the general reader. 

plot is grandly woven, and many of the 
scenes are rd and thrilling almost be- 
yond description. Price, 75 cents, 

“Paul and Persts” is a of Revolu- 
tionary times, located in the Mohawk Val- 
ley,by Mary E. Brush. It is a lively, well- 
told tale, in which the Indians, soldiers, 
hair-bréapth ves and other peculiari- 

ves appear in abundance, 
It has the merit, however,o! not being over- 
drawn or sensational, und, while it is more 
to please the ng—its hero and heroine 
being children—the older may also derive 
froin it satisfactory reading. Lee & Shep- 
ard, Publishers, Boston. For sate 4 Clax- 
ton & Co., Philadeiphia. Price, $1.: 

In ‘Traits of Representative Men,” with 
portraits, by George W. Bungay, we bave a 
volume of sketches giving sometbing of the 
history and character of nearly forty repre- 
sentative inen, comprising Pots, orators, 
philosophers, flounciers, soldiers, states- 
inen, and other leading inen in their vari- 
ous walks of life. Ainong those sketched 
are the following : James Russell Lowell, 
Theodore Thomas, Wendell Philips, Henry 
Ward Beecher, Rev. Dr. Jobn Hall, Henry 
W. Longfellow, Thurlow Weed, William 





ens, Thomas C. Acton, Edwin Booth, Elihu 
Burritt, R. H. Stoddard, Exstman Johnson, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles J. Folger, 
Frederick Douglass, Henry Bergh, Rufus 
Choute, Sir John A. MacDonald, Rev. 
David Swing, Rev. Dr. Richard 8S. Storrs, 
Morgan Dix, Edward Eggleston, Rev. 
Robert Collyer, and others. The voluine 
is handsomely printed on fine super-calen- 
der paper, and with its {illustrations and 
handsome binding, is well adapted to the 
holiday season. rice, $1.50. Fowler & 
Wells, Publishers, New York. Forsale by 
Lippinvott & Co., Philadelphia. 

From Prang & Co., Art and Educational 
Publishers, Boston, Mass., we have re- 
ceived a set of their inagnificent prize Christ- 
inas cards. It is not saying more than is 
just to call these the very handsomest 
works of the kind ever produced. Prettier 
objects in the way of pictorial ornaments it 
wuld be impossible to find, and nothing to 
the tasteful inind could be more acceptable 
as w holiday present. ‘Tbe cards are sold in 
three forins: plain, with silk fringe, cord 
and tasseis,and on heavy yilt-edged mounts. 
The following are their subjects; Good 
Will to All Men, Good Tidings of Great 
Joy, Peace on Earth, Good Santa Claus, 
Merry Christinas, Gathering Holly. We 
advise our readers to send for a catalogue. 
Prang & Co., Boston, Mass. 

A source of much pleasure and profit may 
be found in “Twenty-four Pictures from 
Mother Goose,”’ which a7e intended for col- 
oring by young or old artists. The pictures 
are full-page, on excellent paper, and full 
instructions are given for their coloring, so 
that anyone inay try their band at this now 
fashionable art amusement. T. W. Til- 
ton & Co., Publishers, Boston,Mass. Price, 
50 conts. 

We need only mention the name of 
“Chatterbox” to excite expectation. The 





publishers have issued it for the holidays of 


| J88Z, and thus it is saying much it sees | 


better than ever before. Everybody knows | 
“Chatterbox” contains just what the young | 
people want, and with its wealth of good 
reading of all kinds,and almost exhaustless 
store of good pictures, brings pleasure and 
instruction wherever it goes. There are, 
of course, many Other books for children, | 
but, all things considered, “Chatterbox” al- 
ways seems to bold its own with a progres- | 
sive tendency. It has 412 large pages in | 
boards. Price, $1.25. Estes & Lauriat, Pub- 
lishers, Boston. For sale by Porter & | 
Coates, Philadelphia. 

“The United States Art Directory and 
Year’ isa guide for artists, art students, | 
travélers, ete., compiled by S. R. Koehler. 
It treats exciusively of the educational, 
social and mereantile bearings of art. All 
those who are all interested in art tmnatiers, 
as a business will find it of great value. 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, Publishers, New | 
York. For sale by Porter & Coates, Phila | 
deiphia. Price, 0 cents. 

“The Knockabout Club Alongshore”’ is | 
the story of a party of young men on a trip 
fromm Boston tothe midnigatsun. It is by 
(. A. Stephens, who has already written 
several popular works of a similar charac- 
ter. The idea is excellent, the reading en- 
tertaining and improving, and the pictures | 
abundant and excellent. Altogether it is 
one of the best holiday books of the kind 
we have seen. Among its other pictorial 
beauties are four pages of colored pictures, 
Published by Estes & Lauriat, Publishers, 
Boston. For sale bv Porter & Coates, Phijl- 
adelphia. Price, $1.2. 

“Introductory Lessons in 
Painting in W iter Colors,’’by Marion Ven 


ibie. is an excellent book for self-instruc- | 
tior It starts the pupil or: drawing a short 
straight e, and a series of easy grada 
ns < os “4 re 
nore difficult The directions ars 
simple enough to be nderstood by a child, 

, 
and the designs given are calculated to 
stimulate effort. Price, paper Wicks, 50 | 


T. W, Tiltou & Co,, Publishers, 


cents, 
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LOST IN THE WOODS. 





BY W. H. BENCKERT. 





rY\ELL me, Bunchie, are you asleep?” 
“No, dear. 
“What's the matter ? 
“Why are you getting upin the middle 
of the night?” 
“There, now, that shows you have been 


asleep,"’ said Jack Mason. 
“Nurse has down to supper, and I 


have been sitting on the side of iny bed to 


keep myself awake. 

“I've got such a jolly idea, Bunchie. 

“Nurse is going fora holiday to-morrow, 
and | vote we get out all by ourselves and 
ge te Crab-tree Woods, 

«We wiil take some dinner with us and 
have ajolly time.” 

**But what will mother say ?" 

“Oh, she won't know anything about it, 
for she sent a telegram just after you had 

ne to bed to say she and father would not 
be home till to-morrow night. 

“So vou see we shall be eft in charge of 
Alice all day till nurse comes home, and 
you know bow she punished you last 
time. 

“Now do say you'll come, dear, and I'll 
take vou tothe Pixies’ Parlor; perhaps we 
shall see them dancing.” 

This last ir.ducement, following on the 

ntle reminder of the punishment from 

asty Alice, quite conquered all Bunchie's 
reluctance,and she prouised to go with her 
brother. 

After a few-minutes spent in proposing 
all sorts of grand schemes for the morrow, 
Jack kissed his sister and went. into hisown 
little room next door, where he tattooed a 
lot of his signals by ineans of a booton the 
wall, till nurse interposed and ordered the 
young gentleman to bed. 

The next morning the children deimol- 
ished their breakfast with extra quickness, 
and when nurse went to dress they made a 
raid on the cupbourd, and = secured some 
bread-and-butter and cake, which they 
stowed away inabag of Bunchie’s, and 
then watched the clock with impatience. 

“What a good thing I did that!’ exclaim- 
ed Jack, as he picked t »something he had 
knocked off the mantel piece. 

“Of course We ust take some matches, 
because then we can make a fire. 

“Every one lights « fire in a wood," 

“But what's the good of atire when you 
have nothing to cook 7" asked Bunchie. 

“And please, Jack dear, don't: put them 
in your pocket; suppose they go off.” 

“You little goose; just as if inatches ever 
did go off. 

“Youare thinking of father's rifle. 

“If 1 were a littie older now, we could 
take that and shvot some birds, and cook 
them by the fire.’’ 

Bunebie trembled, and was inwardly 
thankful that Jack was not ‘a little older.” 

‘The lume seemed to pass very slowly,but 
at last nurse started, and Alice gave the 
children pertussion to play in the garden 
till dinner-time, 

“That's a blessing,’’ said Jack, as he list- 
ened to her retreating footsteps. 

“Now come along to the side gate ; if we 


go through the beech-walk we shail not 
pass any of the windows,” 
“But where's the dinner?’ asked 


Bunchie. 

“Oh, I've got that all right. 

“I hid it by the side gate some time ayo, 
and I managed to takea little pie out of the 
sale Loo, 

“Ot course we will tell nother when she 
comes home. 

“Now, come along! 

“Remember we are travellers going to 


discover a new country, and you tnust be 
very tierce, and brave, if we meet any 
one. 

oT | do wish we had father’s rifle, 


though.” 

They passed unobserved through the gate 
and into the beech-wood. 

At first Bunchie felt timid, but very soon 
the sight of the squirrels winking their 
bright eyes at them, and then scuttling up 
the trees as if they were inviting them to a 
game of “touch,” made her forget ber ner- 
Vousn eas. 

It was so delicious, too, to be able to tear 
after the rabbits, and to open the  beech- 
nuts which lay about in their little rough, 
three-cornered shells, and eat as many as 
they liked, without being told they would 
spoil their dinner. 

“Don't you think grown-up people area 
bother?’ said Jack, confidentially, as he 
closed his pen-knife after opening a lot of 
nuts, 

“They are always saying ‘Don't.’ 

“Just think of the tun we have had al- 
ready, and we haven't nearly got w the 
Crab-tree Woods yet." 

Now you must know that Crabtree 
Woods were very large indeed,and that the 
children had never been beyond the bor- 





ders; so that it was really very naughty 
and very dangerous for thein to be going 
alone like this. 

They walked gaily on, rushing after but- 
terflies or pretty flowers, and chatting mer- 
rily about fasries, till at last they were both 
thoroughly tired and ravenously bungry, 
and halted for dinner. 

Bunchie dropped on the ground with a 
great sigh of relief, then exciaiined— 

“Oh, Sack, I ain 20 Sorry! 

“I believe I've broken them!” and, sure 
enough,the two eggs which Jack had given | 
her w carry were sinashed. | 

This was the first drawback they had to) 
their ineas; but as they found the pie | 
weee re of youl and bam with a sub- | 


stantial crust, did not waste many re- 
thoy any 


greta on the up 





iafortunes never come and the 
children were soon in much 
to find bad no water with thuin. 
Roth of were thirsty, and they 


could only eat half as much as they really 
needed till they could get a good drink. 
Just then tbe sun disappeared, and it be- 


be the Pixies’ Parior. 
A soft, moss-covered hollow, which look - 
ed us if it had been scooped out w provide 
a dancing-room for the little 
quite close to thein. 
The trees were a little farther apart here, 
and the sun shone ae down, lighting 


up the scene and igled ening the children. 
Taey stood hand in band fora few min- 
utes, talking of the merry  littie spirits 


which perhaps danced ahout there in the 
moonlight, and then, being quite tired out 
they lay down on thesoft green carpet and 
fell asleep. 

When they awokethey felt quite re- 
freshed, and then deterinined to go home at 
once. 

If they had not been so 
would have been quite happy. 


Poor children! they had vet to learn that | 


neither the little ones nor their elders can 
be really happy and comfortable when they 
are doing wrong. 

Just as they were leaving the Pixies’ Par- 
lor they were startled by a child's cry. 

At first they could not see any one, but 
in another moment a tiny creature of about 
three years old rey on out from a momsy 
corner which they head not noticed. 

W ith jet-black hair, all tossed and = tuim- 
bled with sleep, and large, dark eyes glist- 
ening with teardrops, she looked almost 
like one of the fairies the children had 
been talking about. 

She stopped her cries to stare at the stran- 
hry and then, tretting up to Jack, she 

eld up her arins and said— 

“Oo take baby home,"’ 

Jack was a good-natured boy at most 
times, and was sorry for the poor little 
thing, who was evic 7 Jost ; so he pick- 
ed her up, and staggered under her weight 
for a few yards, she mean while,contentedly 
patting his face. 

Difficulties certainly seemed increasing, 
and they had not gone fur when Jack was 
quite exhausted. 

But the wee child would not let go of his 
neck, and he was obliged to sit down) with 
her on bis lap, and held «a council = with 
Bunchie. 

They were at their wits’ end ; the only 
thin ny | knew for certain were that they 
could not leave the little girl in the wooa, 
and that they had not the least idea how to 
find their way out. 

“Oh, how I wish mother were here!"’ 
said Bunchie,choking down the tears which 
would come into her eyes, 

**Mother ! mother !"’ cried the little gipsy, 
catching the one word which she under- 
stood ; and then she began to sob as if her 
beart would break. 

A stale biscuit out of Jack's pocket soon 
comforted her, however, and the weury 
child fell asteep. 

Laying her gently on the mossy ground, 
Jack covered her with his waistcoat and 
handkerchief. 

**Now then, Bunchie "’ he said, “we. must 
do something. 


“Don't in to cry, dear, please, or I 
shall do it too, and what. will me of 
us? 


“I do wish nurse would come now. 

‘“7rown-up people aren't so bad after all, I 
think. 

**Let us walk up and down about here,so 
that we don't lose the baby. 

“Now, shall I shout for belp ?”’ | 

Bunchie said *Yes,"’ but she trembled 
from head too foot when Jack put his hand 
w his mouth and shouted— 

“Help! help! 

Lost! lost!" 

“Su ng the gipsies should hear us,"’ 
she . clinging to him. 

“Il don't care who hears us, as long as We 
don't have to stay here. 

“Fancy stopping here all night. 

“There nay be rats, or foxes, or 
wol ves, 

“Help!” 

But no answer came. 

“I know what we inust do,” said Jack, at 
! “we inust light a fire; then if it gets 
dark we can keep the wild Leasts off, you 
kuow.”’ 

Little Bunchie, ony too easily led into 
mischief, helped willingly to gather the 
wood ; and when at last a match was struck 
and the whole se blazed and crackled and 
hissed, the two chil 
their former fears. 

“Yes, and all about the little gipsy baby 
too! 

“If only I bad not broken the eggs, ’'said 
Bunchie, gazing at a little heap ef red ashes 
she had poked out. 

*Do you know," said Jack, meditatively, 
as he gave a vigorous poke tothe fire and 
set ut blazing turiously, ‘‘I believe that’s al- 
ways a big butin everything. 

“You see we should have bad a jolly din- 


even 


| ner, but we bad no water; and we should 


have had a regular good time in the wood, 
but we can’t get out; aad that fire——”"’ 

A fizzing and cracking 11 one ot 
thoughtlossly built thelr f 
t tlessly built Fire stopped poor 
Jack's philowophy, 


the 


thirsty, they | 


dren torget all about , 


nst which they had | 


For five minutes the children remained 
ng atthe burming branch as if petri- 


It had been adry summer and autumn, 
ond Gee web coousdd burn like «match- 


wood. 

Suddenly a shrill screain roused them 
from their stupor, and reminded them of 
the little gipsy child. 

She been lying the other side of the 
burning tree, was now standing terri- 
tied, holding out her arins to Jack, whom 
she could see through the flaines. 


Before Jack knew what she was going to 
do, Bunchie flew the fire caught 
the littie child in her arms, 
> But, alas! as ehe did so her dress caught 

re. 

She too, under the weight of 
the struggling child, and both fell. 


A terrible heat and agonizing pain were 
in her legs, and she fancied she inust have 
fallen into the fire. 

Jack's voice reached Ler, screaming for 
help. 

Suddenly the cry was answered by a man 
and Bunchie felt something thrown over 
her, then she was lifted in some one’s aris 
and Jack's voice whispered close to her 
eu 


re ' 
“All right, darling; I’m here, and we 
are going homme.” 
Meantime the little y child, who was 
| ed her 





unburt, had recogni ber father, and 
trotted contentedly along by his side, hold- 
ing Jack’s hand and getting an 
j batt in his arins by way of rest. 
The gipsy inquired where the children 
. lived, and was surprised to learn how far 
they had come; but he promised to take 

thein bome at once, especially as poor 
Bunchie’s moans showed how much she 
was suffering. 

He, poor man, had been hunting for his 
own little girl, who had wandered from the 
camp early in the morning, and of whose 
disappearance he had only tately heard ; 
and when he heard from Jack and the child 
herself all that had happened, bis gratitude 
knew no bounds. 


e “I could get some one to come and fetch 
little Maggie away,’ he said; “but it 
would waste a lot of time, as we are a long 
way out of earshot ofthe camp; so if you 
can man to get her along, I think it 
would be better for the little missie’s sake 
tu go home at once.”’ 

So they started iminediately. 

It seeined hours to poor Juck before they 
got out of the wood; and then, when they 
suddenly saw anumber of lights moving 
about, as if the stars had got loose and were 
shining down near the ground, he gave a 
great shout. 

‘Father, father, here we are. 

“Bunehie is burnt, and we won't 
away any more.” 

And they did not. 


The gipsy only waited to see thein safely 
in their parents’ care, and then, retusin 
any reward, and giving Jack’s hand suc 
a squeeze as nade hiin wince, he took little 
Magzyie in his arms and made off hoine. 

unchie’s legs were sadly burnt, but she 
bore the pain without a murmur, only too 
thankful that she was thus carefully looked 
after and tended. 


Jack was her constant companion and un- 
wearying amuser; and what he endured 
alter the disastrous visit to Crab-tree Woods 
was indeed a heavy punishment to him. 

“I]t does seem hard,’’ he said to his father 
one day. 

“I was at the bottom of it all, and poor 
Bunchie has all the pain to bear. 

“But I'll never lead her into mischief 
again, father.” 

_ 

Two Curious CouRTSHIPs.—One of the 
most curious cases of courtship ‘recorded 
happened about the close of the seven- 
teenth century. Thedaughter of a Berk- 
shire baronet, who disdained the mumer- 
ous lovers who attempted to win her affec- 
tions, finally fell inlove with a poor at- 
torney, when she imet him for the first time 
ata wedding in Reading. Shesent him a 
Saas alleging that he inust give satis- 
faction for injuries received at his hands. 
She appeared masked, and gave him the 
choice of either fighting or marrying her. 
His second, who was also unuware of the 
woman's identity or the cause of her 
strange conduct, advised his principal to 
marry her. 

After the mpeg: during which she 
still wore the inask, they droveto her rich 
home, and after ihdenering afew mo- 
nents she returned, and at once captivated 
her husband by her beauty and tasteful 
dress, This man, Benjamin Child, was 
alterward made high sheriff to the town. 
“The History of Women,” an English work 
published in 1779, details various methods 
of courtship then practiced in some of the 
European colonies of America. It has this 
curious statement, which beaux and belles 
| will find it difficult to believe: “When two 
Pennsylvania lovers meet with any remark- 
| able opposition from their friends they go 
off together on horseback ; the lady riding 
| before, and the gentleman behind her. In 
| this situation they present themselves be- 
fore a agistrate,to whom she declares that 
she has run away with her lover and has 
brought hi:n there to be married. So solemn 
an avowal the tmagistrate is not at liberty to 
reject, and they are married accordingly.” 

A a 

W ry is a drunkard like a bad politician ? 
Because he ia always poking his nose into 
ineasures that spoil the constitution. 
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t@ Every color of the Diamond Dyes 
| is perfect. See the samples of the colored 
cloth at the druggists, Unegualied fur 
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READY WIT. 


—_—__—— 


T is sometimes said that in cases of dan- 
ger “absence of body” is le to 
“presence of mind,” but quick ness 

ot apprehension and iness of action 
commonly described by the latterterm are 
vertainly inest valuable qualities, 

Ready wit has often saved its possessor 
trem all manner of fils, advanced him in 
life, made him popular or famous, 

A quick-witted person will even turn 
parently untow circuinstances to his ad- 
vantage. 

The amusing series of “things we had 
rather have left unsaid,” lately eo 
Punch, shows the other side of picture ; 
how clumsy, though well-imeani Lm 
will cominit the most terrible blunders 
froin sheer slowness cr dulness of appre- 
hension. 

The lady who apologizes to the artist for 
condowmalag his pictures because “I ain no 
judge, I only repeat what everyone ssys”’— 
the friend who assures the clergyman that 
the stranger who took his place “ ed 
the best serinon we have had for years,’’are 
ve of the dense-witted part of the 
world, 


History is full of exainples of the success 
attained Los wit. 
Horace Walpole gives as instance of it in 


a Paris fisherwoman. 


The Dauphin having recovered from s 
serious illness, the tisherwoman waited on 
the King (Louis XV) to offer their congrat- 
ulations. 

‘“‘What would have become of us had our 
dear Dauphin died?” said the spokes- 
woman; “we should have lost our all.’ 
“Yes,” putin a second fisherwoman, who 
observed the King’s brow darken at this 
somewhat equivocal compliment to hiim- 
self, ‘‘Weshould, indeed, have lost our all, 
for our King would never have sur- 
vived his son’s death.”’ 


It was ready wit that enabled Willian the 
Conqueror to persuade his followers that bis 
fall, on stepping ashore in England, was an 
omen of good instead ot evil fortune. 

“IT have taken ‘seisin’ of this land,” he 
exclaimed, rising with his hands full of 
earth; and the ready turn dispelled the 
superstitious fears which the accident had 
occasioned, 


Quickness of repartee was cultivated as 
an art in the salons of the ancient regime. 
A ready answer, a witty mot, made its per- 
petrator’s reputation. 

One sometimes wonders if all the good 
stories of this kind that have been preserv - 
ed are the records of veritable improuptues 
or whether the wit elaborated the bon mot 
at home, and trusted some friend to lead 
the conversation into a channel that would 
allow him to utter it. 

Do we not ourselves, when the oppor- 
tunity has gone by, often think of some 
ready answer or quick retort; and were all 
the neat speeches that have been chronicled 
really uttered on the spur ofthe moment ?. 
If so, society was certainly livelier in form- 
er days than at present. 

The lower orders often possess great read- 
iness at repartee. 

Few retorts are better than that of the 
pavior to Sydenham, the great seventeenth- 
century physician. . 

The doctor was complaining of the bad 
manner in which the pavement was laid in 
front of his house, adding, ‘“‘And now you 
throw down the earth to hide your bad 
work.” 

“Well, doctor,” said the iman quietly, 
**Mine is notthe only bad work that the 
earth hides.”’ 

Old biographers are fond of including ‘a 
ready wit,’’ among the virtues of the sub- 
ject of their memoirs; indeed, duil folks 
appear to have been looked upon in former 
days with extreine conteinpt. 

Dr. Johnson was very outspoken in 
opinion regarding stupid people. 

Inveighing a a worthy but extreme- 
ly fvolish female acquaintance, a lady pres- 
ent reminded him th t she was a very 
woman, adding, ‘and I trust we shall ineet 
her in Paradise.”’ 

‘*Madain,”’ roared the exasperated doc- 
tor, “I never desire to mect fools any- 
where.”’ 


his 
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BLoop ACCUSATION. — “The recently 
published History of Posen, has an edict 
promulgated by Casimir the Great in 1334, 
one of the articles in which is to the follow- 
ing effect: “In harmony with the decision 
of the Pope we ape 4 forbid our people 
to accuse the Jews of employing human 
blood, since it is well known that the Jews, 
in accordance with their religious ordi- 
nance, must abstain from using any kind 
of blood. When however, a Jew is 
by a Christian of having killed a-Christian 
child, the charge will have to be proved by 
not less than threo Christians and as man 
Jews. Ifthe accusation be substan , 
the murderer shall be condemned to pre- 
scribed punishinent. Butifthe witnesses 
should prove the innocence of the alleged 
murderer, and if he is acquitted of the 
crime, then the Christian accuser’ shall 
| justly suffer the penalty to which we would 
| have condemned the Jew.” 
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*,**Slow and steady wins the race.” 
Steadily, but not slowly, Kidney-Wort is 
distancing all competition fur universal 
popularity and usefulness. ‘Lhis celebrated 
reinedy can now be obtained in the usual 
dry vegetable fori, orin liquid fourm. ‘It 
is put upin the latter way for the special 
convenience of those who cannot readily 
prepare it. It will be found very concen- 


V4 


| trated and will act with equal efficiency 
| either form, Read advertisement, 
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IN THE TWILIGHT. @arth to heaven the sou em , to : * © 50 
es. nha thecabrward divine hones wore} = FM INnities. News Notes. 


When daylight sinks in silence duwn the west, 
And evening's shadows sleep upon the sea : 
And nature dons her sombre robe of rest, 
My tired heart, dear memory, turns to thee ; 
And as the shades pass siowly, y by, 
Aud gleams of daylight grow more far apart, 
The thoughts of life from out my spirits fly ; 
Amid the days of old my spirits fly. 
And old-time brightness falls upon my heart. 


Then ‘neath thy soothing finger fades away 

The caresand of my present life ; 
Amid the days of old my tanctes stray 

And biessthe thoughts with which my soul is rife. 
Then all the stern realities of now, ° 

Are softened by the drapery ofthe past: _ 

And the sweet radiance failing from thy brow 
Upon the darker hoars of life is cast. 


As the stars rise within the silent axy 
So come the faces of the dear ones lost: 
And as beneath thy power time's sorrows die, 
We live again with those we loved the most : 
The shadows of the night fall softly down 
Onheeded then: for inward turns the sight : 
And twilight’s hour thy gentie art cau crown 
With dear remembrance of an old-time light. 


When dayligh* sinks in silence down the west 
——a brings my wanderiug thoughts to 
And thy loved face again can make me biest 
Although in life it may not come to me: 
When day with all its strife and care ts past 
And evening brings thy face to still my pain, 
I wonder if that night whose peace shall last 
Will bring my treasures back to me again. 
eR 


BIRD LORE. 








ROM the earliest ages birds have at- 

tracted the interest and observation of 
mankind, and the beliet that their flight 
gave some intimation of the will of the gods 
prevailed amongst many nations of anti- 
quity. . 

Amongst the Romans this belief in an- 
guries was reduced to a regular system, 
and they held that by means of the birds, 
whom they believed to be the messengers 
of Jupiter, men received iutimations of 
what the gods willed they should orshould 
not do, but not any revelations of the fu- 
ture. 

The hi-ds from which these auguries were 
drawn they divided into two classes—those 
which taught by their voice,and those which 
taught by their flight. To the former class 
belonged the crow, the raven, the owl, and 
the hen. It was considered a good omen 
when a raven appeared to the right,or when 
a crow appeared to the left. 

Of those birds whose flight was studied, 
the eagle, the bird especially sacred to Ju- 
piter, was the most important, and next to 
him the vulture. Every sound and mo- 
tion of each bird had a different meaning, 
according to the different circumstances or 
times of the year when it was observed. 

Amongst the Greeks auguries from the 
flight of birds gradually gave way to the 
oracles, and their revelationswere supposed 
to come from Apollo and the other gods, not 
from Zeus or Jupiter, from whoin the Ro- 
mans believed they received them. 

Other auspices were taken from the fee4- 
ing of chickens, and were especially ein- 
ployed on military expeditions. They were 
kept in a cage under the care of a person 
called the Pullarius, and when the auspices 
were to be taken, the Pullarius opened the 
cage, and threw to the chickens pulse, or a 
kind of soft cake; if they refused to come 
out, or to eat, or uttered acry, or beat their 
wings, or flew away, the signs were consid- 
ered untavorabie. On the contrary, if they 
ate greedily, so that something fell from 
their mouth and struck the earth, this was 
held a very favorable sigii. 

Pliny enumerates five creatures whose 
tigures had replaced the handful of straw 
or fern fixed to the top of a spear or pole, 
which formed the earliest Roman stand- 
ards; but about B. C. 104, the wolf, horse, 
and bear, and minotaur were discarded,and 
the eagJe only retamed. 

It was made of silver and bronze, and 
with extended wings, but was probably ot 
stnall size, since a standard-bearer under 
Julius Ceesar is said, in circumstances of 
danger, to bave wrenched the eagle from 
its staff, and concealed it beneath his gir- 
dle. 

Under the Empire, the head of the reign- 
ing monarch was frequently placed below 


the eagle or other eimbiem, and received | 


idolatrous honors from the soldiers. After 


Constantine had embraced Christianity,this 


head was repiaced by a figure or embiem 
of Christ, handsomety woven in gold upon 
purple cloth. 

Tt was the custom of the Romans to deity 


those of their emperors who died, leaving 
successors; and the rite of apotheosis, & 
was called, was performed w great %& 
emuities. When the great pyt wo 
aromatics raised for the purpose had been 
ignited,from the highest and sinallest story, 


as from a pinnacle, an eagle was let loose, 
to mount into the sky as tLe flames arose, 


and was supposed to carry with him from 


a 


Medals struck in honor of an apotheosis 
mp omen Hpac an altar with fire on 
from w an eagle is flying upwards. 
On the triumphal arch of Titus, he is shown 
mounting into heaven seated on an eagle's 


This bird bas been held in peculiar rev- 
erence by inany nations, and regarded uni- 
versally as monarch of the feathered tribes. 
The royal standard of Persia was a goiden 
eagle with expanded wings, and the A mer- 
ican eagle and the many imperial eagles of 
European countries, owe their significance 
to their Roman predecessors. In Geneva. 
where eagles are the arms of the town. 
some of these birds are always kept at the 
public expense. 

The peacock, which is still sometimes 
eaten, was in former days a dish fur state 
occasions; and an old English oath, “by 
cock and pie,” is said to be derived from 
the custom of introducing, with much cere- 
mony, at grand banquets, a huge peacock 
pasty, from one end of which protruded 
the bird's head, and from the other his 
beautiful train. This bird was supposed to 
be under the special prctection of Juno, 
who had placed the eye of Argus in its tail. 

i a 


brains of Gold. 


Duties fulfilled are always pleasures to the 
memory. 

The error you hate, unless God keep you, 
you will embrace. 

He most lives who thinks most, feels the 
noblest, acts the best. 

Choose those companions who administer 
to your improvement, 

Faith makes the heart firm, love makes 
it soft, hope expands it. 

It is chance that makes brothers, 
hearts that make friends. 

If you wish to remove avarice, you must 
remove its mother—luxury. 

Cast no dirt into the well that has given 
water when you were thirsty. 

The more true merit a man has, the more 
does he applaud it in others. 

Somebody else will if I don’t. 
one of the devil's pet proverbs, 

To be happy is not the purpose of our 
being: but to deserve happiness. 

The follies of youth become the vices of 
manhood and the disgrace of oid age, 

You have cause to tremble if the Bible 
appears a commonplace boot. 

The superiority of some men is merely 
local. They are great because their assuciates are lit- 
tle. 

All praise wrongly directed, or suggested 
by selfish motives, is an injurious element in so- 
ciety. 

In the worst of times there is more cause 
tocompiain of an evil heart than of an evil 
world. 

It 1s an argument ofea candid, ingenious 
mind to delight in the good name and commendations 
of others. 

The great mistake that some people make 
is, they think more of their cunning than they do of, 
their honesty. 

It is the part of a prudent man to con 
ciliate the minds of others, and to turn them Ww his 
own advantage. 

Men must be decided on what they will 
not do, and then they are able to act with vigor in 
what they ought to do, 

To be perfectly just is an attribute of the 
Divine nature: to be so to the utmost of our abilities 
is the the glory of man. 

The best etiquette for a man is not to 
boast of his virtues, and not to show off his power to 
one weaker than Simeelf, 

The first duties of every man are the du- 
ties of home; and he who neglects them cannot be 
supposed well to regard any other. 

A right education is not merely the read. 


ing of many books, but the ability of making knowl- 
edge useful to ourselves and others. 


Every one of us, whatever our specula- 
tive opinions, knows better than he practices, and re- 
cognizes a better law than he obeys. 

Opposition is what we want, and must 
have, to be good for anything. Hardship is the na- 
tive soll of manhood and self-reliance. 


The perfection of conversation is not to 





but 
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play a regular sonata, but, like the Aolian harp, to 
await inspiration of the pacsing breeze. 


It is is one thing to love truth, and to seek 


it, tor its own sake, and quite another to welcome ss 
moch of it as tallies with our impressions and pre- | 


jadices. 

Wrong-doing is a road that may open 
fair. but tt leeds to trouble and danger. Well-doing. 
however rough and thorny at @rst, surely leads to 
pleasant places 


fores git consists in 


Lea reserving Our 


we labor with anxiety about tne fu 


we destroy that strength which wi enabie us to 


neet the future 


Birth, wealth, beauty, talents, may con- | 
| that matter, she is so yet.’’ 


stitute eligibility for society, but to be distinguished 
in it, persons must be admired for adwmirabie, end 


| [iked for agreeable, qualities, 


. 


' fron table-ware that tooks like porceiain, and is 
| {a eostasies when he sees a servant girs drop ball a 
| dozen cups, and shriek with horror at observing their 








Ladies who “never eat suppers,’’ gener- 
ally eat the most, 


In fashionable society nothing promotes 


conversation se much as *‘a little music.'* 


Some people often marry on the princi- 
pee Rat SHEE Pet anne ioe 289 fe quite suMrent 


Girls are more than men. 
They are ready to make a match with a fellow twice 
their size. 


“There is no fool like an old fool,” re- 
marks an exchange. Except the young fool that 
marries him. 

Many a man who snarls and growls at 
hie wife in public, is very loving end tender when no 
one is around. He has to be. 


The Japanese believe that the first man 
was not Adam, but Hu-Sing, who made his wife of 
clay and baked her forty days. 

We are glad that the ladies are learning 


80 generally to play the violin, because in that case 
they are liable te use a chin-rest. 


Some latter-day philosopher has said 
‘Send me all the dresers a woman bas worn in the 
course of her tite, and I witli write her biography 
from them.** 


Eva Wehrle, of Cincinnati, had a pet 
Spits dog, and on deciding to commit suicide, she 
frst hanged the brute. The two dead bodies were 
found suspende:! side by side. 


Do not tattle. Do not carry the gossip 
from one family te another, If you havea wife, just 
let out the job to her. She witi Go it more effectu- 
ally. 


A Vassar College miss reads the prayer 
book response thue: ‘‘Asit was in the beginning, 
is now, and ever shall be, world withovt men. Ah, 
me ;** 


Mrs. Thomas Payne, the wife of a Mon- 
roe, W. Va.. clergyman, is only eleven years old. 
The reverend geutieman is the one who should be 
spanked. 


The hen-pecked husband is happy enough 
if he were only left sione, but he generaliy has some 
kind friend, who is perpetually urging him ‘‘not to 
stand it.** 


Fashion now decrees that a bridal tour 
need not last over three days, and some one says 
**most any sort of a couple can remain within doors 
that long.*’ 


A fashionable lady, who lost her pet poo 
die a short time since, was asked if she missed him. 
**No,’* she said, ‘‘my husband sort of takes his piace 
in my affections.'* 


Marriages between gentlemen of 80 and 
90 years and widows of avout the same age are be- 
coming quite frequent, and yet they say that mar- 
riage is on the decline 


A Chicago lover bet his girl that he could 
tell what she was thinking of. He thought she was 
thinking of him, but she wasn't. She was studying 
how to make over an old dress 80 as to make it look 
new. 


Two girls employed in a confectionery in 
Allegheny had a wrapping-up-kieses match jor a 
prize of #0. Une wrapped up 7 pounds in two 
hours and fifty-seven minutes, and the other @ 
pounds. 


There seems to be a great kick,so to speak, 
about ladies wearing their hate in the theatre, bat 
not one single complaint even bas reachen us thus 
far for inveighing againet their keeping them on at 
church. 


An Indianapolis womaa, asking for a di- 
vorce after twenty-eigh: mouths of married iife, says 
of her husband: ‘O: hisnome he made a prison, 
of his wife a prisoner, ano of himseif a prison 
guard,"’ 


A Chicago man has just invented a cast 


failure to break. 


There 18 a good'story of an eccentric lady 
of untortunately acquisitive babits, to the effect that 
she was on one occasion 6 affected by a charity ser- 
mon as to borrow @ trom her neighbor, and—pus it 
in her pocket! 


A Missouri paper says that a girl in that 
State dislocated her shoutder kicking at acat. A St 
Louis girl stepped on a cat, and cailersin the after- 
nvon mistouk the cat fora new wsthetic desigu worked 
into the carpet. 


Utah has passed a law making wives fel- 
ons, punishable by five years’ imprisonment and 
a fine of $00, if they ‘‘destroy or dispuse of’ their 
husband's property. There will be more oid clothes 
and 1ess white China dogs with biue ears id Utah 
hereafter. 


A lady was lamenting not long since the 
death of a young protessional man who had never 
entered into the bonds of matrimony, and she con- 


cluded her remarks this way: ‘‘Yes, poor feliow, he 
is dead, and only nineteen young iadius claimed 
him.*’ 


A London paper says that people who 
sneeze ufienest are the healthiest. 

Ex-Governor Stanford wants to sell his 
modest cottage it San Francisco fur §1, 000, 000. 


A convict in the Idaho Penitentiary 
has feventiy invented several patentable orti- 

The Salvation Army holds in different 
Gente oF AD Islands over 6008 services every 
we . 


Fire destroyed a schoothouse in Crozen 
France, and the teacher and eight pupils burned & 


In old days Lord Mayors were not per- 
mitted to go a greater distance from London than five 
miles, 


There are now nearly seven bundred 
Chinamen iv the New York and Brookiys Sabbath- 


Last year the railroads of Great Britain 
killed over five hundred men, and wounded over six 
thousand 


In the religious census of Victoria three 
eS eee to the religion of 
"£4, a i *? 

The average income of the ministers of 
the Established Church of Scotland is about 9900 of 
our money. 

A six-year-old boy broke his neck out in 
Oregon counts, the other day, in trying to turn s 
somersault. 

A hand-car on the Utah and North- 
ern Rallroad ran tnto a herd of between seventy and 
eighty leer, 

The recent revival in the Cincinnati 


Methodut charches resuited in over two thousand 
conversions. 


It is proposed to garrison Egyp: with 
Gritish troops for three years, without consultation 
with the powers. 


A woman in Portland, Oregon is suing 
her divorced husband for $5, 000 for alleged breach of 
promise.of marriage. 

Californians find the cultivation of wal- 
nut trees as a regular crop extremely profitabic. Tea 
years growth produces a tree twenty Inches In diame- 
ter. 

There are 300 professional gunners resid- 
ing at Havre-de-Cirace, Md., who make a comfor- 
avle living by shooting red-head and canvas-back 
ducks. 


The level of the ground at the base of 
the Terpetan Rock, in Rome, has so risen that the last 
one who attempted suicide received only a few slight 
Lrutees. 

By means ot atelephone a clergyman 
was enabled to have an sudience forty miles distant 
from the one before which he preached in New Brit- 
ain, Conn. 

Recent returns give the Italian popula- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1882, at 24,951,374, a gain in ten y.are 
of 4,000,000, and this notwithstanding the enormous 
emigration. 

A woman has just been chosen Superin- 
tof Schools at Barrington, HK. 1. It ts the Oret 
time the position has ever been occupied by a woman 
im that State. 

A foreigner on a German line, whose hat 
been biown of, pulled the string and stopped the 
train. Ov reaching a station he was sent to jail io 
default of 910. 


A school-girl,in New Haven, Conn., fear- 
ing she would be late, ran s0 fastto schoul that she 
fe in a faint at the door, and remained unconscious 
tor balf an bour. 


A thirteen-year-old girl living in Beyou 
Terrebonne, Bmiles from Houma, La,, bas a light 
brown beard two inches long and very Leavy, except 
apon the upper Mp. 


At Rheinfelden, Germany, the Catholics 
offered the use of their church to the Protestants for 
the inatallavion of a new pastor, and many of them 
attended the service. 

A pew wood, known as red wood, is be- 
coming popular for interior decorations: it is not an- 


like mahogany in color, takes a high polish, aud is less 
expensive thao that wood. 


. A. 





A most remarkable innovation has taken 
place in the Lonaon Tines. Editorial articies have 
appeared of tess than half a column's length—a cir- 
cumetance vaprecedented. 


The members and friends of the churches 
in this couatry contribute annually $106, 982.(00, §75,- 
382, 006 of which is used for church purposes, and the 
baiance for benevolent purposes. 


A patent has been taken out in Paris to 
a substaace called dynamogene, intended to replace 
dynamite. Its manufacture and management are 
said to involve no danger, and the cost is 0 per cent. 
less than gunpowder. 


In some parts of Spain, where butter is a 
rare article of merchandise, 1 is sold, not by the 
pound, but by the yard. [t ls brought from the mwoun- 





Response of a youth to one of his friends 
who has just announced formally his approaching 
marriage: ‘‘l should like to be able to congratulate 
you both, but, you see, as 1 do not know the tady i 
can't conscientiously congratulate you, while as I do 
know you, Lean't conscientiously congratuiate the | 
lady.’ 
A new agony, and one that is in every | 
way admirable, is for a young lady to entertain her | 
gentieman caller witha few srias on that classical | 
instrament, the banjo. The true and deep signifi- | 
cance of this ie—‘**‘Don't go to the minstrels any 
more: I will be your minstrel.*' Did you ever sre 
love's dream set tc music in more attractive shape ? 


A gentleman conversing with a group of 
ladies concerning an absent beauty of thirty at the 
very mest, remarks, How handsome she must have 
peen.** The words are greeted with sympatheti 
murmurs, and he continues imprudentiy, ‘‘And for 
A giacial silence ensues, 
with feverish futtering of fans, and a few long- 
drown sighs. 





tain districts in sheep's lutestiues, like sausizes that 
are ‘tied off" with string in length required by the 
buyer. 

One of the giant trees of the Calaveras 
grove, in California, is named the Otto Vun Bis- 


| marck. An admirer of the German Premier, resid- 


ing in San Francisco, has just sent him a Sve-foot 
photograph of ihe tree, expressly taken for this pur- 
pose, and enclosed in an elaborate frame of native 
wood. 
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Tae Raw, Biustertno Wixps or Win- 
TER search out the weak nesses of the tender-chested, 


ee - 


and in consequence, Coughs and Colds, Lung and 
Bronchial Complaints, giwre or less prevail Should 

“ contract a (old, do not imprudentiy wait untii 
by constar sighing you so irritate a 2fame the 
Langs as to bring yourscif face face with s serious 
Pulmonary Affection Rather treat your symptoms 
rationally, and by the proper ase of Dr. Jayne's Ex.~ 


| pectorant cure vour ¢ ough, and beal all accompany. 
| iag Soreness of the Throat aad Lungs, 
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“ H PP ZSTHETIC ALPHABET. nt ey ey 
Presenting the Bride Heard 3) -_— 72 aches; Depth, ~ 4 
A ts Zthetic, to which we ‘‘live up,** a a 

B is for Bine in swect teapot or cup. 18 Useful Stups, as Fol- 


Port Oxford, Oregon, August 29, 82, 
Peiltor Voad-1 reevrtwed the picture, ‘‘I’reseuting 
the Bride, ** In due time, and all who have seen ft are 
Aclighted with it, You may look for some subscrib- 
ere from me shortly,ae many of my friends ex pressed 
a desire to enteeribe, and how could they feel otber- 
with such a paper, aud such a premium | 
J. W. 


wie, 


Oquawka, Il., August 22, °82. 
Pattor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘*‘I’re- 
senting the lirtde,** has come to hand, and in goo 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, 1 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful, Will sead you 


some subscribers soon. 
H.R... 


Nissentowa, D.C, August 12, °82. 


FAttor Post—The picture preminm, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,** received, [tis beautiful, and | am very 
mach pleased with it. All who have seen the pieture 
think itisjusteuperb, Expectto get you numerous 


subscribers lu a few days, 
K. L.O'N, 





Clinton, Ia,, August 80, 


Editor Dost—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
ride,’ came to hand all right. I cannot taod lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the 
premium. Ihave received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all, Will send sume subscriptions soon, 

« M.¢ 


Stratford, August 24, '82 
FAitor Saturday Evening lost—' reeeived the beau- 
Uful picture, ‘Presenting the Liride,’' in due tus, 
and am very much pleased with it. It ts far ahead «os 
my most sanguine expectations, Shall see what lean 


ao for you in the way of subscribers, 


W. ik w. 


Chehalis, Wash. Ter., August 15, 

FAlitor Post—Have received my 

ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at ite marvelous 

beanty. Lam well pleased withit. [TE have shown at 

to several of my friends, and all say i te the hand- 

somest and must valuable premium they ever or. 
A. ° 


"RO 


yeture, ‘Present. 
. 


Pearsal, Tex., August 12, 82. 
FAitors Post—I received my premium for The Lost, 
for which accept tu.anks, Itis the most beautiful pre- 


mium | ever saw, 
U. BS. F. 





Chattanooga, August 17, '82. 
Blitor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it, 
it is far abead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainiy ought tu bring you many 
subscribers, Am quite proud of it. 


W. E. &. 


Verndale, Minn., August 12, °82. 

Piliter Post —L received inv Photo-Oloograph, 

senting the Dirkde,** and think It very beautiiul, 

it framed aud hung up two hours after its arrival, 
is adusired by everybody, 


Pre. 
Had 
It 


F. FE. B. 





Jamestown, Ind., August 13, ‘82. 
FAttor Post—1 received mv premium tast night, and 
think it very beautiful, Twill with pleasure ald you 
tu raleing your subscription list, and f think IT ean 


get a great many subscribers for you. , 
- FD. 





Peconic, La., August 18, ‘82. 

FAitor Post—-The premium picture, 
Hride** received, and 1 consider it grand. | have 
shown it toseveral of ny friends, and each and every 


one of them pronounce tt beautiful, 


Y G. P. 


Berlinton, Ind., August 16, ‘82. 
FAltor Saturday Evening Post My beautiful pre- 
mium Photo-Vleograph, ‘Presenting the Bride, *' 
came duly te hand, andit is even better than vou 
claimed itto be. Lwillsee whatlecan do for you in 
the way of new subscribers, W 


G Hi. 


Makand, Pa.. 


Féttor Post—! have received premium, 
senting the Bride.’ It far surpasses mv most 
guine expectatious—perfectly lovely! WH get 
subecribers for you. 


August 17, ‘82. 

**Pre- 
SAni- 
some 


I. i. 


York, Pa., August 14, '82. 
EAitor Post— ‘Presenting the Bride'* was delivered 
to me yesterday, and aim highly pleased with it. We 
consider lia gem. Have given ita conspicuous place 
in vur gallery for the inapection of our friends, 
J. W. 8. 





Leesburgh, Kans., August 12, ‘82. 
FAitor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
reeeived. THE Postis a splendid titerary journal. 
And the picture is very handsome. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas scen the picture 
considers it grand. 
G.u. 


Columbiaville, Mich, August 12, "82. 
FAitor Post—Your preminm, ‘Presenting the 
Brice, ** is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and canaot 
fetl to please the most fastidious. Many thanks. 


Belvidere, Pa., August 18, ’82. 
E‘itor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premiam picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beantiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank vou very much for eich a beantiful 


present. | ave shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
miuam they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies iu my power to increase your sub- 
cription iis 
5 7 
Mount Pleasant, August 21, ’82 
EAitor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pk 


was duly received, and 


it is by far the hana- 
@&.L 


ters, ‘Presenting the Bride, ** 
am more than pisased with *t. 
somes plevure | wvor saw, 


beautilul | 











**Prosenting the | 








C is Constummate, with soul-stirring sound, 
D ts tie Dade, in all the rooms found. 
E ta to Bie vate tastes of the mass, 
F is fur **Fleshy,** non-art-leving class. 
U Is for Green, in all tints sad and sage, 
Il is fur High Art, which is now all the rage. 
lis *‘Intense**-most intensest young man, 
J is for Japanese umbrella and fan. 
K is for Kyrte-ites to spread the art craze, 
L Is for Lily to #it by and gaze. 
M Is for Maudie, high priest of his school, 
(N's Narrow-minded who think bim a fool.) 
O ts for Oracte, when his words fall, 
P is for Peacock, a feather for all. 
Q is for Queen Anne, in intensest of styles, 
Rt is for Ree —dreva, house, and tics. 
8 ls for Sunfluwer, a dream of delight, 
T Is for Too Too, most awfully quite. 
U is for Utter, of words the most grand, 
V is for Verses one can't understand, 
W ls Woful, wan tooksaud regarda, 
X is for Xmas aesthetic tn cards, 
¥ is for * Yailery greenery’ hue, 
% ts for Zealous for anything new, 
—s. T. OLEN. 


—_—_ 


Humorous. 


If you leta man a Joan, he is apt to let 
you alune, 


A mule is unlike a poor rule, because he 


works both ways. 


—— 





Could not the doctors’ fees be justly 
called ill-gotten gains ? 

‘‘Hlow is business?’’ asked a man of a gla- 
** was the reply. 


ier. “Putty good, 


Ninety million postage stamps are sold 
nuutally. Thisisthe country that gets in the big 
licks, 

“I'll feed my boarders on the fat of the 
find,**’ sald Mrs, Btuffem, as she paid for a tub of 
oleomaryarine. 

In Ohio it is considered good luck to see 
a bull over the right shoulder—in case you are with- 
in ten fect of the fence, 

Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer* 
health aud vigor, cures Dyspepsia. €1. 

‘Where are the men of '767"' shricks an 
excited exchange, Oh, to Hallfax with the men of 
Give us the women of 231 


‘restores 


73. 

For Thick Hends, heavy stomachs, billousness, 
**Wells’ May Appie Pills, ‘cathartic. 10 and 2 cts, 

Six men put in their capital to start a co- 
operative store, What was left aiter the mana- 
ger gotinte Canada was valued at @250, and repre- 
sented ouc- Tf thet whiteach man putin. How much 
did the manager getaway with? 

DON'T DIT 


Clears out rats, 


in the house, 
niiee, 


“Nough on Rata,** 
Dies, roaches, bed-bags, Le. 
A daily paper has been started in China. 
the Almetican mowing mwa- 
chine were troduced inte that country, accidents 
accumulated so rapidly thata daily uvewspaper was 
necessary to heep ap with them, 

- ee ae - oo - 
18 Stop Organ for $61.00, 


Daniel F. Beatty, the samous Piano and Organ man, 
offers, in this paper an it Stop, 5 Sets of Reeas Organ, 
tneluding Sub-ihass and Octave Coupler for only 965, 
andtoall Wwhoorde:r within ten days trom date of this 
paper a further reduction of $4 thus leaving che price 
$l, uf order ts accompanied by slip Cul ifom the ad- 
vertisoment, A gvuod way lo fad vat what paper 
pays, and his Cusiomers get the advantage of ut, 
Read bis adverisement, on this page, carefully, and 
we advise our readers to order withinthe 0 days of 
this well-known house, 

——. 


Consumption Cured, 

An old plresictan, retired from practice, 
had placed tu tis hands by an East India missionary 
the formula oi a simple Vegetable remedyfor the spec dy 
aud permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, audall Throat and Lung Afleect- 
thous, alsoa positive au t radical cure for Nervous Dee 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, afler having 
tested Its wonderful curative powers in thoussnds of 
has feltil hits duty to make it Known to his sufi- 
ering fellows, Actuated Dy thls motive and a desire 
torelleve human sullering, | WHE send free of charge 
to all whe desire it, this recipe, in German, Freneh 
or Poglish, with foil direetlons tor preparing 
using. Sent by male by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper. W. A. NoYes, 149 Power's Block, Ko- 
ehetler, Nw. FW. 


As REPOTE ths « oal oll and 


ses, 


— © ~< z 


Superfluous Hair. 

Madame Waimnboid's Specific permanently removes 
Superfiluous Hair without Injuring the skin, Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, H Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

a © ee 

Old Gold Bought.—silver and Platinum of all 
kinds, Fall value paid. J. L. Clark, Rellabie Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, && 
Filbert St., Philadeiphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Mention Tuk Post, 

eS 

27° When our readers answer any Adver- 
tlhement found in these colamns they will 
ecoufer a Mfvor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Satarday Evening 
Pest. 








KIDNEY-WORT 
DR THE PERMANENT CURE 0 
CONSTIPATION. 


No other disease is so prevalent in this cow 
and has ever 


ee § Ie | 





oS ee 


>|complicated with consti Kidney-Wort 
+) ~ strengthens the weakened parts and quickly 
@icures atl kinds of Piles even when physicians| 


5 Kidneys, Liver and 











Rone YT” WORT. 


BOkas he conte. as Mos. ¥ Vandalia, Tus. 
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BI 1 want thie heaut 


Doltlara Deduction trom Recatar Price 





tiful Parlor Organ introduced 
Only a limited number will be dispose + of at this remark 
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URDON. 
IGHT KNEESTOP. 
rand Ktop. 


Five Octaves, fine Wa.- 
nut Case of handsome ap- 
pearance, built plain, but 
very neat, so it will not 
take the dirt or dust. It 
contains the SWEET Vox 
Celeste Stop, the famous 
French Hoon Selo Combt- 
pation. Now Grand Organ 
Righ.: : oc Lett Knee stop, 
tocar: «i the entire mo- 
tion ty the knee, if neces 
gary. Five (5) Nets of Gol- 
den Tongue Ke: ds, as fol- 
lows: A set of powertul 
Sub-Bass Keeds; sct of % 
Octave s ot Vox Celeste, 1 
set of French Horn leeds, 
and 245 Ortaves each of 
peawisr Gulden ‘Tongue 

eeds. Besides all thi-, it 
will be fitted up with an 
Octave Coupler. which 
doubles the power of the 
Instrument Lamp Stands, 
Pocket for Misic, Beatty s 
Patent Stop Action, also 
founding Loard, &e., c. 
It hag a sliding Hd and con- 
veniently arranged han- 
dies for moving. The bel- 
Jows, which are of the up- 
- Fight pattern, are made 
from the best quality of 
rubber cloth, are of great 
peeer, and are fitted up 

ith steel springs and the 

“et quality of pedal straps 

the =Pedals, instead of 
> being covered with carpet, 
are polished metal, of neat 
design, and never get out 
of repair, or toot-worn. 

PRICE, boxed and de- 
livered on cars here, with 
Stool, Book and Musie, 


hence the fj remerbabiy is 
ly psved 


EEE PEE EEE FE EE 
REERRE 


ee 


700 Cae" WEE Cee erees 


coe HH 


here immediately 


voffe r and positively nour: der will be piled fur less than $05 after the Ten Days. 


THIS SLIP IS 


~ Tf you will clip this mothe “e and mail it in @ registered letter, together with | 
861 .0@ in money (or by check on your bank), within 10 days from date of 
this newspaper, | hereby agree to box and ship you the above 


deseribed OUr- 


you may retarn 


sé “oy me iuding stool, book and music, with recelpt in full tor $65, 
if after one year's use vou are not entirely satisfied, 
une Os Organ at my expense, and L hereby agree to refund you your money, 


with interest from daie of remittance, 


BEA TY. 


_ (Signed; DA SIEL ¥. 


Address: or eal: upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, w ashington, N New : 











LODER’'S 
DIGESTIVE 


POWDER 


SURE CURE 





For Dyspepsia or Indigestion, Heartburn, Nausea, 
Sour Stomach, Fetid or Foul Breath, ¢ ‘onstip: = cg 
Sick Headache, Bilious Vomiting, Vertivo, Loss of 


Appetite, Flatulence with fre quent Belching of Wind, 
Oppression after Eating, 


| Pitot the Stomach, and all ills whieh drive many vo 


having | 





despair, arising from Dyspepsia or Indigestion, 

The action of these Powders is directly upon the 
food during the procesg@of digestion, absorbing gases, 
neutralizing acid, . oa correcting acid seeretions, 
promoting digestion, tmproving the appetite, and 
giving tone and vigor to the entire svstem, 

PRICE, 0 CENTS AND &I, 

By sending the amount in stamps, will be mailed to 

any part of the cily or country. Sole depot— 


(.6.A. LOBER, Apothecary, 
1939 Chestnt St, Philadelphia. 














Electric Appliances are sent on 0 90 Days’ Trial. 
TO MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OLD, 


V HO are suffer from Nervous Denare 

Lost Vira.ity, Lace oF gt FORCE anD 
vec, Wasrine W £aKNESSES, and all those diseases 
of a PexsonaL Nature resulting os ABUSES and 
OTurrm Causes. Speedy relief and complete resto- 
ration of HEALTH, \ iGoRand MANHOOD (. UARANTEED. 
The grandest discovery of the Nincteenth Century 
Send at once fur lilustsated Pamphietfree, Adress 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., MARSHALL, MICH, 
HOLIDAY GIFT FREE! 


OUR NEW KNITTING MACHINE, 











or Troy Knitter, is having an imi mense sale. This new 
KNITTING MACHINE | desicned as a pleasing 
end useful articie ct Over 100 
different E grticies { bea d s can be ms 
with tais M © is aiwassa ready nu 
ket The Anitters be ariety c 
wood and BRIGHT WIREWORK, 1s bu dsome in 
pearance, an guaranteed ¢ perfect A iss 
FACTION, We make a SPECIAL O FER to 
di mene, * oe pap to ser w a 
Mac mart pore order, by mail, =A ‘3 Ce te, or 
two for Conte All persons sending 25 Ate . 
for two Rreceivs a 60 MPLFa cea: . ul 
oad FIVE of 03" 8 AM ‘ 
WA ogi lt i Neeseu ot, Hew Vrok 


Burning Sensation at the | 


| 











- DOLLARD, 
CHE Ry T ST., 
Philadelphia. 
Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 
TOU PEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure thelr own heads with accuracy : 

FOR WIGS, INCHES, TOU PEES a SCALPS, 


No. 1, The round of the INCI 
head, No.1, From 7 end back 
No. 2. From forehead as Taras bald, 


| No, 2. Over forehead as 
far as required, 

4%. Over the crown of 
the head, 


over the head to neck, 
No, 3. From ear to ear 
over the top. | No, 
No. 4. From ear to ear | 
round the forehead, 


He has always ready for sale a eplendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, ete., beautifully mann face 
tured, and as cheap as any establishinent in the 
Union. Letters from any part of the world will re 
ceive attention. 

OP aa reoms for Dyeiag La:lies’ and Gentlemen's 
air, 









Garmore’si2zt'setet. 
invented and worn by him 


restoring the hearing. Ene 
rely deaf for thirty years, he hears with 









them even whispers. distinctly. Are 
ae rvable, and remain X, 
tion without aid. riptive Circulag 






Free. CAUTION 1 Do not be deceived 
by us eardrums. Mine is the a 
——-_ artificial Ear Drum 


JOHN GARMOR 


_Fik h & Kace Su. ci 


A Goop FATHER ~ 


WILL TAKE TO HIS CHILD 


Around the Hous 


The PRETTY Juvenile Book, Ilustrated™in Sé, 
Price, "1, 75. 


- WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 


31. SWISS ORGAN 81. 


Known as the Tyrolean Music Box: eight tunes as 
follows: ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee, ** ‘Sweet By and 
By, “Down in a Coal Mine,** ‘Grandfather's 
Clock, * **Hold the Fort, ** “Home, Sweet Home, ** 
**the Last Rose of Summer,’ **Massa’sin the Cold, 
Cold Ground.** LT will send the Swiss Organ by mall, 
Cotas, to pag reader of this pauper, on receipt of 
ne Doll, ar, or Three cans for Two Dollars. 


» SCOTT, 


2 Church St., N 


FREE ow Bresent tor every se LADY 


the best ad ena bonsehold 
piriicsiion of the r bed iNustrated, and 
uw B covers. Will send it @ months 
on trial for 36 ote. in stamps or sitver, and each subscriber will 
utely fre 1 pair handsomely ornamented and plated 
Hair Crimpers (new patent,) 1 sample pack of our fashionable, 
neatly printed Visiting Cards, and 1 Utility Pin (e.bien & Keedle 
Case, velvet top and sides, hand embroidered, the pocket centaip- 
ing & paperofGue assorted Needles. Don't deiac. a® this may 
not appearagaine MUME PUB. CO., box 681, Hartfefd, Conn. 











‘ew York. 
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WILE WIND 


by Waitchmakers. B mati, S$ ere 
SOLD2#zS J. & BIRCH & 0O..a4 Dey &., N.Y 


An Tllustrated book and 12 elegant Chromo 

ree:: Advertising Cards, Send your address and 
a eres rene stamp to the Aetna Card o., 

St., New York. P.O, Box 27%. 
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Facetie. 


Life opens with a rattle in the hand, and 
ends with a rattle in the throat, 


Some men’s noses are like books—the 
more immoral they are, the more red they are, 


An editor wrote of a ‘venerable clergy- 
man, ‘‘He isa pretty aged minister,** The composi- 
tor put It, **He is 4 pretty-eyed monster. 

Of a general, notorious for foraging where 
it was safe, but who was often on the retrent, it was 
said that he left nothing behind but the enemy. 

While putting on a clean shirt a Hartwell, 
Ga., man fell over a trunk and broke his collar-bone, 
But be says he’s going to try it again when he gets 
well. 

Salt mackerel isa new shade for men’s 
clothing. It is probably intended for wet-weather 
wear, as salt mackerel is always ahead of a gum over- 
coat for keeping a man dry. 

‘How do we hear?’’ asks a scientist, 
That is easily tuld. Somebody telis a friend and tells 
him not to tell, and the friend of the teller tells ¢ 
friend of ours, and he tells us; and so we hear. 

Brown says he hates inquisitive people, 
and the worst kind of inquisitiveness, he thinks, is 
exhibited by the nan who stops him in the street 
and wauts to know when he is going to pay that little 
bill. 

The Fliegend Blatter isthe great German 
funny paper. Weare are not very well up in our 
German to-day, but we think it means something 
about the fly in the butter or batter, we're not posi- 
tive which, 

Says a correspondent, speaking of mod- 
ern French furnishing, ‘‘I find innumerable instances 
of nodern arm-chairs covered with two sorts of ma- 
terial.*’ Isn’t it about time that these flings at court- 
ship were done with ? 

A young American artist painted a pic- 
ture of a mule so lifelike, that Justashe finished the 
last hind leg the animal kicked hima in the stomach 
and killed him. American art has certainly not de- 
cayed during the last decade, 

A preacher not far from Boston found 
himself at one time in a sad dilemma. He stopped in 
his sermon and said: ‘‘If I speak softly, those of you 
who are in the rearcannoc hear me; if I speak lond, I 
shall certainly wake up those who are close to ime." 

A Missouri tree has yielded 800 raila, 300 
fence-posts, 10 cords of wood, 12 squirrels and one 
raccoon, It is supposed to have been three hun- 
dred years old. And the the man who tells the story 
is supposed to be one of the ablest liars in the south- 
west. 

In a Deadwood church, the other day, the 
large congregation were in praver, when an irrerer- 
ent joker quite audibly whispered: ‘‘Ilere comes a 
dctective.’* In Just about seventeen seconds ull of 
that congregation had slid through the windows ex- 
cept the chief elder. 


IT IS NOT WHAT 


are generally termed “Blood Purifiers’’that 
people need when they are out of sorts, but 
good digestion. Itis weli digested food— 
bread and butter, beofsteak and inutton 
chops—that makes good blood and keeps it 
pure, Stop the constant dosing, and put 
the digestive organs in a healthy condition 
with a few dosesof Dr.Schenck’s Mandrake 
Pills, and nature will do the rest. The 
blood cannot be impure if digestion is good. 

Dr. Schenck’s Mandrake Pills are sold by 
all Druggists at 25 cents per box, or sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. Dr. 
Schenck's Book on Consumption, Liver 
Complaint and Dyspepsia, is sent free to all. 
Address Dr. J. H. Schenck & Son, Phila- 
del phia, Pa." 














WEBSTER’S 
UNABRIDGED. 


In Sheep, Russia and Turk zy Bindings. 





HOLIDAY CIFT. 


Most acceptable to Pastor, Parent, Teacher, Child, 
Friend; for Holiday, Birthday, Wedding, or any 
other oceasion, 





It is the best practical English Dictionary extant.— 
London Quarterly Review. 

It isan ever-present andreliible schoclmaster to 
the whole family.—S. 8. Heraid. 


KIDNEY-WORT 
AS A SURE CURE 


for all diseases of the 























HITE OUSE 


of the kind Sanaa 
A HISTORY of every Admisic- 

N W DITION. tration from Washlacsos lo the 
it time, with over ® Steel Portraits of Ladices of the 


House, with views of many of the Homes of the Preat- 
dents 


This is the most salable book published. - Agents 
Wanted —Seud for with full particulars, te 


BRADLEY & 00. SiS 


SPOTTED PONIES! 3222:, 


and ZACATBCAS breeds of all colors and sietinna PER- 
FECT PETS and LITTLE BEAUTIES. Lar, and finest 

herd of the kindin America. Wan mee to = 
| them throughout the North; will pay salary or com- 
maleston s ih Saraiels enmple. > _~ ie, rood 
ermsé an ustratec oe 4 t vn - 
dress, with two 3c. stain of “MANAC GER, *’ 

DON CARLOS HORSE RANCH, 
Leon Springs, Bexar Co., Texas. 













AGENTS WANTE capitate o 
bisnie T 


work for which there A Tevombty Hs 
Peas 


month guaranteed sure; 
$100 to $2 50 ig. = ress to Agents 
everywhere selling our new braided SILVER MocLp 
WHite WIRE CLOTHES LINE. Will last a lifetime and 
never rust. Pleases at sight. Everybody buys them. 

S.umples free, Show to vour friende and he convinced. 

Address GIRARD WIRE MILLS, Philadelphia, Pa, 


GENTS WANTED for the best and fastest-sellin 
Pictorial Kooksand Bibles. Prices reduced 
per cent. NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co,. Philada., Pa. 


A RICH NEW BOOK. 
‘CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” Also 
WHAT WOMEN SHOULD KNOW.” Most lib- 
eral terms to active ar ye FIRESIDE PUB. CO., 
P. O. Box . 7th St., Philada., Pa. 


A eet age FOR Se 
Choice Olevgraph of Garfie on re- 
ecipt of 50 cents, Mo y+ fail to order. Also bigxl24 
Oleograph 12 for 2Wets, National Chromo Co., 
Chestnu } St., _Philadelphia, Pa. 
M.Spencer, 
Ui2Wathsn Bt St. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 
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MBROIDERY and braiding are becom- 
ing more aod more fashionable for 
trinming dreases, as thick cloths and 
other woolens are succeeding the lighter 
stuffs of the autuinmn season, these being 
less oamy.to make up iuto puffings © — 
gatherings, - 
In fact, braid work is a great resource ip 
tinodern toll ets. ’ ’ 
With ite belp it becomes enay to frestion | 
up &jacket, inantic or dressofa former 
season, 


the hips, edged with a deep network beak 


Of the dtess is simple but of ex- 
traordinary e and taste. 

There isa dress of dove-colored 
Indian cashwere oruametited with bronze 
velvet. ~~ 

The short skirt has : flounces 
edged with satin, and the tanie is draped in 
front to meet the pleatings, being then 
raised bebindl in a very large pail to sup 
portthe basque of the oo which is 
square bebiad and pointed in nt. A 
Pierrot collar and cuffs of eatin. and lace 
heompletethe dress, | 

In inanties the novelty most vogue 
this winter has tiiree scarfs at the back and 


Pe ™ 





Thus, if you possess one of those short 
paletots, with long, narrow sleeves, which 
were fashionable three or four years ago, be | 
it light orof thick cloth, or velveteen or 
silk velvet, you can now transforin it into a 
chasseur, or Hungarian jacket. 

Young ladies wear such jacketaas bolices 
over any #kirt. The fashion of military or- 
naments being very great, the braid- work 
upon such jackets is more especially  cdis- 
posed of in straight lines, which 1s casier t 
work than in an elaborate design ; olive _ 
shaped buttons and long loops of silk cord 
are also in much favor; the edges of the 
jackets are finished plain. 

Again, inthe deep circularof former 
days a short vite nay easily be found : 1 
the material isnot sufficient for a visite 
with wide sleeves, it can be combined with 
satin or brocaded silk, of which sleeves and 
trimming can be formed, 

A very elegant costume of braided cloth 
is nade of dark olive green, trimmed with | 
mohair braid. 

The akirt is ornamented lengthwise, with | 
narrow bands of braid-work placed very 
close together; benttwo inches from the | 
foot of the skirt the braid is unravelled so 
as to form a sort of fringe. 

The jacket body has an inner plastron 
braided al; over. 

The jacket basque forins asort of drapery 
at the back. The epaulets and tacings are 
trimmed with narrow bands of braiding, 
also finished with unraveled fringe. This 
isa very tasteful costume of elegant sim- 
plicity. 

For plain cloth dresses made at home, 
Hercules braid two inches wide is the triimn- 
ining. 

These should have a habit basque only 
two inches deep on the sides, sharply point- 
ed in tront, and with the long, square mid- 
die forins of the back held in two double 
box pleats. 

A row of the braid is across these box 
pleats, while the other edges of the basque 
are corded. 

Two rows of braid outline a vest up the 
front and are pointed to form cufls., The 
standing cadet collar is of velvet, the color 
of the cloth, and dull, old silver carved 
buttons fasten the waist. 

The lower part of the skirt hasa length- 
wise tucked flounce half a vard deep, with 
only its upper half tucked, and the lower 
part falling in loose pleats over abox-pleat- 
ed balayeuse. 

The apron overskirt is draped on the 
lower skirt, and its edges are sewed under- | 
neath atthe head of the tucked flounce. 
The front is much wrinkled, and has five 
rows of Hercules braid lengthwise from the 
belt to the edge. 

Over this worn the new and gracetul 
jacket mantle. This is a partly-fitted 
sleeveless jacket, with a mantle drapery 
that falls low over the arms like a dolman. | 
It has a deep Byron collar of velvet, satin | 
Strings totie at the throat, andtwo rows of 
wide braid for trimming. 

One of the most useful walking suits is 
made up in striped woolen goods, with 
satin. The tront and back of skirt are plain 
and of the striped fabric while the panels at 
the sides are forined of stripes or pleats of | 
satin. A diagonal part of the tunic is of | 
satin, cut up and bound around, while the | 
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searfand drapery isin woolen goods. The 
stripped bodice is pointed in the baek, hol- 
lowed out at the sides, and square in the 
front, while the pleated plastron, yoke, col- 
lar and square cuffs are in satin. 

Itmay without hesitation be foretold that 
Princess dresses are coming into faabion 
again; this is no wonder, for they were iim- 
mensely becoming to well-shaped  fig- 
ures. 

The style is used for dreasy as well as for 


simple toilettes, especially for dinner 
dresses, of which the tollowing may be 
taken a8 an example. 

It is of bright green satin with a velvet 
piastron anc skirt of the same shade em- 
broidered with shaded green beads, the 


Princess polonaise edged gwith a chenille | 
band beaded in the sane manner and edged 
with a bead fringe. | 


high crown and somewhat 
| lined with puffed satin of the same color 


the Kangaroo sleeve, all kinds of fancy 
inaterials, some with most curious patterns 
being used for this vetement, also chequers 
of all sorts, rich brocades, and, above all, 
damask woolen materials ip two colors. 

A iter this mantie the redingote should be 


the first named, for it ie im greater favor _ hand 


than ever. 

A very pretty model is of dark-green 
cloth, the corsage being independent of the 
basqnes, 


The front is buttoned in the centre in- 


stead of on one side, and over the hips is a) 
_ revers coming fromthe front, with a bias 
' band of velvet covering it. 


_Arieh scarf of beaded chenille drapes | 










neem sewing insertions of 
Frenet Ince round them.) which deep lace 
ts afterward joined. 7 
handsomer étiect is given by the 
introduction of » pretty tattin be- 
tween the squares and the of abor- 
der of medallions. 


| ptitches in the 





The two panels or skirt lappets spread | 
open a little in front and come from under | 


the velvet band on the hips, the buck being 
shaped as usual like a corsage with itssmal)! 


side-piece, and the straight width which is | 


| joined to the lappets in the front is gathered 


in clonely at the bottom of the basque. 
This inodel isnot only the newest but, 

what is better, the prettiest yet produced. 

Indeed, the two shapes we have just given 


| are alinost the only ones which have as yet 


secured success, 

Persian and Japanese shaw!s embroider- 
ed with silks of a hundred shades will 
forin one of the principal vetements of ex- 
ceptional clegance this winter. 

Indeed, old Japanese om)broidery is of as 
much value us Japanese, which, as our 
readers well know, is more highly esteem- 
ed than any other. 

These pelisse-shaped shawl-mantles will 
for the most part be edged with marabout in 
all the colors of the cashmere, in place of 
the lace ruchings that have been in use dur- 
ing the suinmer. 

hers, we need hardly say, will be bor- 
dered with furs of value, such as blue fox, 
sable, marten, and seal, particularly seal 
and blue fox. 

But the principal matter is the shape and 
cut of these inantles, for therein consits the 
atyle. 

No mantle drapes the figure better than 
cashinere when it is well made; indeed, it 
can make even a large waist appear smal! 
and supple. 

Exceedingly pretty and stylish chapeaux 
are being prepared for winter wear, made 
principally in warin, rich materials, and 
tustefully ornamented with feathers. 

Among tnany lovely inodels lately seen 
is one In seal-brown plush, the brim open 
in front and bent down over the ears, and 
lined with satin with a corded piping at the 
edge; it is ornamented with a large cockade 


/ of loopa of ribbon and with a bright-yellow 


plumaged bird on the left side. 
A chapeau of brick-red velvet has a very 
poked bri, 


bordered witb bias rouleaux of satin. 

Round the crown isa drapery of ribbon 
velvet falling at the back in loops, and in 
front 1s a large feather poipon, 

Slate, steel,or nickel-grey isa very tavor- 
ite color just now, and deserved|y eo,as it is 
not only extremely becoming to most com- 
plexions but is also ladylike and distin- 
gue. 

A pretty hat in this color is of straw or 
felt, with the brim drooping on the right 


| side and raised on the left and lined with 


velvet; the strings are of grey satin, and 
there is a handsome pluine of grey 
feathers, 

Another very coquettish model is in mas- 
tic felt, the brim slightly raised on the left 
side and the felt lightly rolled back all 


| round and lined with bottle-green velvet ; 
_a narrow bias band of the same surrounds | 4); 


the crown, torming a cockade in front; on 
the left is a pluine ot cocks’ feathers, 


Fireside Chat. 
NEW stitch is in use which is a sort of 
combination of feather and cross stitch 
[% and is very effective upon canvas. 
This consists in working stitches of vary- 
ing length into and between each uther, in 
every alternate one the thread being passed 
under the needle in such a way as to -pro- 
duce a chain stitch. 
Combinations of painting and needle-work 
are very usual. 
Por instance,an exceedingly pretty lainp- 
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Ribbon jorms quite an i:nportant feature 
in needle-work to-day. 

Raised effects are uced by gatheri 
ribbon abont ant wide at intervals an 
Beever cud laying it with a fow invisible 

er ng it with a 
bs eantre of around of plush 
‘or velvet. 


pretty 


, is very easily 
neecs only a little care to be very effec- 
tive. P 

In making itthe thread is brought 
through to the front of the work and. held 
in the left hand four or five inches from the 


work, while the needle is kept in the right 


The thread thus heldin theleft hand 
must be twisted twoor three times round 
the néedie as close to the work as_ possible, 
then the point is tarned down into the ma- 
terial nearly, but not exactly, where the 
thread caine up,the needle is pulled 


| rhinse to the other side, and the thread 
1 


carefully drawn till the knot is firm. 

A little practice will result in a 
French knot. 

Darning stitch is very much in use 
now. 

Designs are worked upon Java canvas in 
arrasene, and the background is simply 
darned over quite evenly in any neutral- 
tinted crewel that may be preferred. 

This method has entirely superseded the 
old-tasbioned cross-stitch. 

The imitation of tapestries and tapestried 
effects is nore fashionable than ever. 

A great deal of this is obtained by what is 
known as inlaid applique, which consisis in 
tracing the same pattern on two materials 
and then carefully cutting both out, and in 
laying one onto the other by sewing the 
upper portion on to the under with thread 
and covering the stitcbes with fine cord or 
windings of floss silk. 

Sometimes narrow ribbon or braid is 
stitched over the edges to keep them flat. 

Oriental einbroidery on thin muslin is 
readily imitated at home by the use of pearl 
and iridescent beads and velvet and plush 
leaves, 

The raised appearance of the flowers, 
whether they are beads or in embroidery, 
is gained by padding. 

otton wool is first sewn very firmly 
upon the outlined design, and then the 
beads are threaded in the numbers neces- 
sary and laid caretully over the padding, 
always being placed in one direction. 

Generally, in reproducing a_ flower in 
beads the centre will be a pearl ora cluster 
of sinaller beads to represent the raised 
centre of the natural flower. 

Drawn work is rapidly becoming more 
and nore fashiouable. 

It is trying to the eyes but so fascinating 
that ambitious workers are always elaborat- 
ing designs in it. 

ie consists of drawing out the threads of 
fine linen, and filling in the spacethus ob- 
tained by stitches of every variety. 

Recently, decoration for towels and nap- 
kins hastaken this forin: 

The threads are drawn out at regular in- 
tervals, and then a design is worked in the 
interstices in colored threads either in her- 
ring-bone, button-hole,or chain stitch,or by 
simply overcasting. 

The most fascinating baby blankets are 
made now in fine Saxony flannel, embroid- 
ered in raised designs of flowers and 
birds. 

The ange!s’ heads which were so fashion- 
able last year are scarcely seen; they are 
replaced by a double bordering of delicate- 
ly tinted blossoins, one end being folded 
over and worked in such a way that it can 
be placed outside the coverlet. 

he latest style of all adds a monogram 
in the centre. 

Gold embroidery can seldom be satisfac- 
torily carried out upon the material to be 
decorated. 

The best and sefest way is to work the 
design upon linen or crasb and then cut it 
out and applique it on tothe surface upon 
which it is rehaired. 


pertect 





Not GENERALLY KNown. — Nearly 
every one who is interested in gardening 
wantsto in a fow seeds asearly as possi- 
ble but the soil is often too wet. Years ago 
says an agricultura! writer, I diseov- 
ered that when the ground freezes to the 
depth of an inch, the soil, for at least a foot 
under the crust, is in the best possible con- 
dition to work. The superfluous water be- 
ing drawn to the surface and frozen. Early 
in spring, one can go out on a frosty morn- 
ing witha and remove the crust, 


| oMtuek doenmuet putin peas, onions &., 
u 


he same soil was too wet to walk 
on the day before. 





SHEM AND JAPHET.—Will you please 

ss the Shem?’ asked a quiet man at the 
unch counter. “Haven't any!’ squealed 
the girl in attendance. “Some Japhet?’’ 
queried the quietman again. “Don’t 
keep it!’ squeaked the damsel. “I say,” 
chipped in a curious passenger, “what do 
you inean by Shem and Japhet?” “Nota- 





ing,” responded the little man, doletully, | 


“nothing, only the ham is so old and 
musty that I thought the rest of the tribe 
might be around bere somewhere, and I'd 
like to see ’ein ?”’ 


| 


Correspondence. 


H. H., (Petersburg, Va.)—Write again. 


Lina, (Colleton, 8. C.)—The eruptions 
and the flushing after meals are in great part pro- 
duced by indigestion, for which you should consult a 
medical man. We shuuld advise you not to neglect 
ft, for indigestion is frequently the cause of many 
serious disorders. : 

C. ©., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—There is noth- 
ing improper in a lady's wearing flowers every dar. 
Some ladies do this with exquisite taste. [t is not po- 
lite to laugh at other people's babite or manners. 
When one does that, he gives proof thai bis own man- 
ners need improving. 

VIOLET, (Catasauqua, Pa.)—The famous 
Colossus of Rhodes. This island was noted for its 
statues, of which it is said to have possessed about 
2,000, butgthe principai one was the Colossus. -It was 
the enormous figure of a man 105 feet high, placed 
across the harbor, witha foot resting on either bank, 
and vessels could sail beneath the legs. 


DistrRessep, (Columbus, O.)—As you 
were in fault, be the first to make an advance fora 
return to the terms on which you formerly stood, 
After so many years’ close acquaintance, it isa pity 
that your future should be broken up by a few angry 
words, If the gentleman declines your advances, you 
must sacrifice your feelings, and accept one of the 
other offers. 


P.S., (New Castle, Del.) —There seeins to 
be no doubt that birds and sinall mammals are sume- 
times so terrified by the appearance of a snake as to 
lose all power of motion, and fall a helpless prey. 
Although this particular fact has been observed by 
careful naturalists, you are quite right in being slow 
to believe ‘‘snake-stories.*' Three-fourths of them 
are absurd nunsense. 


STupDENT, (Barton, Mo.)—There is noth- 
ing wrong in either sentence as it stands. The two 
sentences have different meanings. The first sentence 
implies that a particular vapital road horse is the 
property ofa gentleman: the second that a particu- 
lar road horse is capitally suited for a gentleman. 
Which form of expression is the correct one de- 
pends altogether on what meaning you wish to 
convey. 


Nancy, (Monroe, Mich.)—If you are 
sure you love the young man and that he loves you ; 
if you are of age, and he is a person of good charac- 
ter—be very sure of the latter—why of course marry. 
But totest your own affection and his, it were better, 
perhaps, that youshould wait for at least a year be- 
fore giving your consent, Infatuation, you must be 
aware, is often mistaken for love. Take time, there- 
fore, so that you may find out whether in your case 
itisnot the former rather than the latter which is 
urging you to bestow your hand, 


SARAH, (Randolph,Ind.)—Young ladies, 
like other people, ought to keep any engagements 
they make. If your visitors had such aclaim on the 
young lady as to make it proper for her to break her 
engagement for the evening, she should have ex- 
plained the matter fully to her escort, and obtained 
his permission which he, however, could not refuse to 
give. 2. It would depend very much on where the 
party was going. In most cases it would be better 
for the young lady to mention to her escort her rea- 
sons for asking the other gentleman. 


READER, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—Of couree 
aman and woman acting in the way you describe 
would be doing very wrong; which was the more 
guilty would depend only on which was the tempter. 
There is nota single reader of the Post who could 
not have tuvld you this. Unfortunately such cases 
have to be investigated sometimes by our judges and 
lawyers inthe line of their duty, but pure-minded 
men and women do not take pleasure in examining 
and talking about such things, more particularly 
when the alleged facts rest only on mere hearsay and 
rumor, and would not be admitted as evidence inany 
court. 

J.F., (Trenton, N. J.)—John Gay was 
born fu 1688, and died in 172, and received a magnifi- 
cent buri.l in Westminster Abbey. His poetry is 
neither high nor very pure, but it has humor, is un- 
pretentious, and pleased the great literary artists of 
hisday. Jonathan Swift, speaking of his own death, 
ard classing his friends, says : 

**Poor Pope will grieve a month, and Gay 

A week, snd Arbuthnot a day; 

And even St. John will scarce forbear. 

To bite his pen ard drop a tear.** 
Gay's ‘‘Fifty-one Fables in Verse’* are now the hest 
remembered of his works. 


H. Davis, (Herkimer, N. Y.)-—We think 
that a lover who does not write when he is away, or 
even answer when written to, does not deserve to be 
received atall when he comes back, especially by a 
young lady who has had as many as eighteen offers of 
marriage. When you see him next, unless he imme- 
diately makes offer number nineteen, you should tell 
him that he has missed you so little in the past, he 
had better try to get along without you altogether in 
the future, and when the next young man asks you 
for your love, find out what his intentions are before 
giving it, and then whatever happens you will, at 
any rate, be able toscore up ene more offer of mar- 
riage. 


Lity, (Hardin, Ky.)—For a twelve-year 
old, and ‘‘five fect all but three inches** in stature, 
you are a darling little wonder. Your writing Is bold, 
but you must learn to spell much better, ‘‘Gust"’ is 
not the proper way to spell ‘‘just,** nor ‘weather’ 
correct for ‘‘whether’* in the sense which you use it. 
Aud now that we have pointed out your detects, we 
will answer your question. You may practice on the 
piano fortwo hours a day if you have the time to 
spare, but not all at once; divide it intothe most con- 
venient portions; say, previous to going to schvol in 
the morning (supposing that you are not a boarder) 
and in the evening. 


A. T., (Addison, Vt.)—We cannot tell 
certainly what the young lady meaus by her conduct, 
more particularly as a man in lore is apt to be # liitle 
imaginative about anything the beloved object of his 
affections dees or says, and his accounts of her are 
sometimes a little untrustworthy im consequence. 
But we can tell you what is the proper course for you 
to pursue; tell the young lady frankly that you love 
her, and want ber to make you the happiest man in all 
the world by promising to marry you, then, if you ar 
lucky enough to get her consent, make up your mine 
to be the best husband in the State, or out of it , 
on the other hand, you fad that, however much she 
likes you, she does not like you well enoegh to marry 
you, don’t despair. Work , save up moneys, ope® 
a correspondence with some funt or cousin elsewhere. 
where there are three nice girls for one good man, and 





| seek for better luck next time, 


